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EXCELLENT NEW TEXT-BOOKS 





Harvey’s Elementary Lessons’ in Lan- 
guage and Grammar 
New English Grammar............ 
Kimball’s The English Sentence 
Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in English. . 
Burns’s How to Teach Reading and Com- 
position 
Baldwin’s Discovery of the Old North- 


0 75 


Logie & Uecke’s Story Reader 

Dickens’s Story of Little Nell 

Arnold’s Stories of Ancient Peoples 

The New McGuffey Readers—Five 
Books. 

Johnson’s History of English and Ameri- 
can Literature 

McNeill: & Lynch’s Introductory Lessons 
in English Literature 

College Entrance Requirements in Eng- 
lish for Study and Practice—1901-1905. 

Hornbrook’s Grammar School Arith- 
metic . 

Winslow’s Natural Arithmetic. Book I. 

The Same. Book II 

The Same. Book III: 

Downey’s Higher Algebra 

Milne’s Academic Algebra 

Sanders’s Elements of Plane Geome- 


McMaster’s Primary History of the 
United States 

Morey’s Outlines of Roman History.... 

Neidlinger’s Earth, Sky, and Air in Song. 


.Newhall’s 





Macy & Norris’s General Physiology for 


High Schools 
New Century Physiologies. 
Primer, $0 30; Intermediate 
Elementary, $0 75; Oral 
Hoadley’s Brief Course in Physics 
Rowland & Ames’s Elements of Physics. 
Newcomb’s Elements of Astronomy.... 
Hunter’s History of Philosophy 
Andrews’s New Manual of the Consti- 


Putnam’s Text-Book of ask dioen: 
Hinsdale’s The Art of Study 

Wight’s Selections from the Bible 
Kuhn’s Elements of Spoken French 
Syms’s Selected Letters of Voltaire 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s Madame Thérése. 
Daudet’s L’Enfant Espion (Goodell).... 
Schultz’s La Neuvaine de Colette (Lye). 
Garner’s Spanish Grammar 

Traub’s Spanish Verb 

Alarcén’s El Capitan Veneno (Brownell) 
Groller’s Inkognito (Lentz) 

Heyse’s: Anfang und Ende (Lentz) 
Schanz’s Der Assistent 

Hamer’s Easy Stens in Latin 

Harper & Burgess’s Elements of Latin.. 
Miller’s Selected Works of Ovid 


Maloney’s St. Basil on Greek Literature. 
Earle’s Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. 
Plato’s Charmides, Laches, 


Nearly Bid 





Dubb’s New Practical Arithmetic. 

Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course. 

Neidlinger’s Earth, Sky, and Air in Song. 
Book II. 

Dryer’s Physical Geography. 

Snyder & Thurston’s Text-Book of Practical 
Bookkeeping. 

Baldwin’s Conquest of the Old Northwest. 

Stokes’s Ten Common Trees. 

Leavitt’s Outlines of Botany. 

White’s The Art of Teaching. 





Silva & Fourcaut’s Lectura y Conversaci6n. 

Babbitt’s Grammar of Attic and Ionic 
Greek. 

Brittain’s Introduction to Czsar. 

Daudet. Selected Stories (Jenkins). 

Benedix. Der Prozess, and Wilhemi. 
muss heiraten (Lambert). 

Moser. Der Bibliothekar (Cooper). 

Francois’ Advanced French Prose Composi- 
tion. 

Stern’s Geschichten von deutschen Stadten. 


Einer 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS | 


Cremieux and Decourcelle. 
stantin (Francois) 
Daudet. L’Enfant Espion and Other Stories 
(Goodell) 
Selected Stories (Jenkins) 
Dumas. La Tulipe Noire (Brandon). 
Erckmann-Chatrian. Madame _ Thérése 
(Fontaine) 
Fenelon. Télémaque (Fasquelle). ........ go 
Fontaine. Douze Contes Nouveaux 
Goncourt, Edmond and Jules de. Selections. 
(Cameron) 
Guerber. Contes et Légendes. 
Contes et Légendes. Part II 
Legouve and Labiche. La Cigale (Farrar). 25 
Mairet. La Tache du Petit Pierre (Healy). 35 
Nodier. Le Chien de Brisquet and Other 
Stories (Syms) 
Racine. Iphigénie (Woodward) 
Schultz. La Neuvaine de Colette (Lye) ... 45 
L’Enfant de la Lune (Healy) 
Sevigné, Mme. de. Selected Letters (Syms) 40 
Voltaire. Selected Letters (Syms) 


L’Abbé Con- 


Arnold. Ein Regentag auf dem Lande (Kern) 25 
Baumbach. Im Zwielicht Vol. I (Bernhardt) 65 
Im Zwielicht. Vol. II (Bernhardt) 

Baumbach and Wildenbruch. Es War 
Einmal (Bernhardt)..... 

Benedix. Der Prozess, and Wilhelmi. 
Einer Muss Heiraten (Lambert) 

Bernhardt. Deutsche Litteraturgeschichte 75 
Freudvoll and Leidvoll 

Ebner-Eschenbach. Krambambuli, and 
Klaussmann. Memoiren eines Offizier- 
burschen (Spanhoofd) 

Fahsel. Allerlei 

Freytag. Die Journalisten (Johnson) 





Groller. Inkognito, and Albersdorf. Cand. 
phil. Lauschmann (Lentz) 
Heyse. Das Madchen von Treppi, and 
Marion (Bernhardt) 
Anfang und Ende (Lentz) 
L’Arrabbiata (Lentz) 
Hillern. Hdher als die Kirche (Dauer)..... 
Keller. Bilder aus der Deutschen Litteratur. 
Leander. Triumereien (Hanstein) 
Lessing. Minna von Barnhelm (Lambert). 
Moser. Der Bibliothekar (Cooper) 
Prehn. Journalistic German 
Ranke. Kaiserwahl Karl’s V. (Schoenfeld). 
Richter. Selections (Collins) 
Riehl. Die Vierzehn Nothelfer and Trost 
um Trost (Sihler) 
Der Fluch der Schénheit (Frost) 
Schanz. Der Assistent and Other Stories 
(Beinhorn) 
Schiller. Gustav Adolf 
(Bernhardt) 
Seidel. Die Monate (Arrowsmith) 
Der Lindenbaum and Other Stories 
RENN) aos s.n0n hdociwicounn eee eee: 25 
Herr Omnia (Matthewman).. bite. a 
Leberecht Hiihnchen und niien ‘Sendés- 
linge (Bernhardt) 
Spyri. Rosenresli and Der Toni von Kander- 


in Deutschland 


Stifter. Das Heidedorf (Lentz) 

Storm. Immensee (Dauer) 

Wilbrandt. Der Meister von Palmyra 
(Henckels) 

Zschokke. Der Zerbrochene Krug (Roelker) 25 


Alarcon. 


E] Capitan Veneno (Brownell).. 





A DESCRIPTIVE 


CATALOGUE OF 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS 


WITH AUTHORS’ 


PORTRAITS. 


The rapidly increasing number of our text-books for secondary schools and higher 
institutions has necessitated the preparation of a Descriptive Catalogue devoted entirely 
to these books. It makes a volume of some three hundred pages. 


It is believed that this Catalogue will be of real assistance to those who wish to 
select the latest and best texts for their classes. 


Superintendents and those engaged in teaching the higher branches will receive a 


copy of the High School Catalogue on request. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
Lor Elementary Schools 


The Baldwin Primer $o-30 -| Lyte’s Language Series. 
Baldwin’s School Readers. Elementary English 
Eight Book or Five Book Series. Elements of Grammar and Composi- 
Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship. position, $o 50; Advanced Gram- 
Books, per doz mar and Composition 
Charts, per set Maxwell’s English Course. 
Milne’s Arithmetics. Introductory Lessons 
Elements, $o 30; Intermediate Advanced Lessons 
Metcalf’s English Series. 
White’s New Arithmetics. Elementary 
First Book, $o 30; Elementary English Grammar 
Complete Overton’s Applied Physiologies. 
Rice’s Rational Spelling Book. Primary, $0 30; Intermediate 
Part I., $o 17;.-Part II Advanced 
Patterson’s American Word Book Webster’s School Dictionaries. 
Natural Geographies. Primary, $0 48; Common School... 0 72 
Elementary, $0 60; Advanced Natural Course in Music. 
McMaster’s United States Histories. Full course—Seven Books and Charts. 
Primary, $0 60; School Short Course—Two Books. 


For Secondary Schools 


Francois’ Introductory French Prose Gleason & Atherton’s First Greek Book.$1 
Composition Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition.... 0 
Rogers’s French Sight Reading Gleason’s Xenophon’s Cyropedia 
Syms’s First Year in French Harper & Wallace’s Xenophon’s An- 
Second Year in French abasis. Seven Books 
Third Year in French Buehler’s Practical Exercises in English. 0 
Edgren & Fossler’s German Grammar... 0 Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric 
Keller’s First Year in German Foundations of Rhetoric 
Second Year in German Milne’s Elements of Algebra 
Dodge & Tuttle’s Latin Prose Composi- High School Algebra 
Plane and Solid Geometry 
Harkness’s Complete Latin Grammar.... I Phillips and Fisher’s Elements of 
Lane & Morgan’s School Latin Grammar. 1 Geometry 
Mather & Wheeler’s Latin Prose Writing. 1 White’s Schoo! Algebra 
Smiley & Storke’s Beginner’s Latin Elements of Geometry 
Phillips & Strong’s Elements of Trig- 
Harper & Tolman’s Cesar onometry 
Harper & Miller’s Vergil Cooley’s Student’s Manual of Physics... 1 
Harper & Gallup’s Cicero 4 Storer & Lindsay’s Elementary Manual 
Lewis’s Elementary Latin Dictionary.... 2 of Chemistry 20 
Latin Dictionary for Schools Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany. 1 80 
Forman’s First Greek Book Manual of Botany 62 
Liddell & Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon.10 00 Lessons and Manual 16 
The Same. Abridged Edition Dana’s Revised Text-Book of Geology.. I 40 
The Same. Intermediate Edition... Todd’s New Astronomy 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY, Publishers 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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OWN YOUR OWN LIBRARY 


THE HOME LIBRARY 


Of any size, of any character, at any cost. 
Selected at will from the entire list of the publications of 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, with largely increased equipment, facilities, capital and resources, make 
the following offer—unique in the history of publishing: To every responsible person the privilege of buying 
books that may be desired in their whole list, on a system of easy monthly payments. This is the now famous 


HOME LIBRARY PLAN. 


An effort to give the general public the benefit of collections of good books at home, personally selected by 
the purchaser. 








The establishing of free public libraries, so far from destroying the demand for 
such small libraries, has n the greatest stimulous toward their formation. 


To meet this condition in the most liberal spirit, D. Appleton and Company have taken the radical step of 
7nd open their full list of nearly 4,000 titles for sale on easy, deferred payments to all who desire a Home 
ibrary. . . 
Any purchaser will be permitted To Make a Selection to Suit Himself; 
To Have the Books Delivered at Once; 
To Pay in Small Monthly Sums. 


This absolutely new departure in bookselling brings within the reach of every book 
lover the whole roe of one of the largest =—— book lists in the world. Of its re- 
sources in standard and recent works (divided into 14 departments covering every 
field of human activity), convenient and especially prepared lists give full information. 


IN THE HOME LIBRARY PLAN 


the utmost simplicity is combined with the greatest possible liberty. The builder of the Home Library is given 
absolute freedom to range untramme'ed through the whole 14 departments, and to pick here and there, and 
everywhere, to any sum he chooses, on the sole condition that the total be at least $25.00. 
This notable plan appeals to 
Young people just starting private libraries. 
Readers who wish to fill out collections that lack standard works. 
Professional men—in particular, teachers, lawyers, clergymen and technical scholars. 
Students ie sobqect for immediate comparison an exhaustive selection on a 
special su ; 
General eawe who want a broad, representative array of miscellaneous works. 
Everybody who values books as favorite personal companions, and familiar trusty friends. 
To none of these large classes can the public library (which compels a journey for every book and its return 
after a limited time) afford the satisfaction derived from books that are 
One’s private property ; 
Always at hand; : 
Wholly under the owner’s control. 


For all these classes it will be a pleasure, with the following lists, to make just the selection desired. For this 
selection by means of a special contract. payment cau be made on the most reasonable terms, ae 


To assist purchasers, the following lists have been prepared and will be sent on request : 
1. Lists of books sent from any one department. 
2. Lists of books selected from the complete catalogue. 


8. Catalogue of D. Appleton and Company's publications, classified in 14 departments. Sup- 
plied in complete form or by departments. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


History. 6. langues. Literature, Poetry 10. Pedagogy, Educational and 
Biography. — and Art. Reference Books. 
. Physical Science. 7. Description, Travel, Adven- 11. Fiction. 
. Anthropology ; Mental, Moral, ture, Recreation. 12. Juvenile. 
Political and Social Sciences. 8. Religion and Law. 13. Spanish. 
Finance, Economics, Technol- 9. Medicine. | 14. iscellaneous Sets. 
ogy, Sanitation, Hygiene. . \ 


Write at once—State your need—Get your books. Careful attention given to all correspondence. 











Note—This extraordinary offer comes from the responsible INDEPENDENT. 
— Z D. —— yond eenngy nena eS yeas ¢ MAIL THIS COUPON TO 
old—of unquestioned integrity. is generous industry is now 
at the acme of its career, with assured sta ility, fresh energy . na woe City, is 
and a rapidly growing business, The new and progressive Home FOR LISTS AND INFORMATION. 
Library Plan is but another evidence of the Company’s dual ¥ 
effort to serve intelligently literature and the reading public. PO a wwadcdncs ses wiccgeeuns esonbe 


THE HOME LIBRARY, = 


Sold on Easy Payments. immediate Delivery. 


D. Appleton and Company, Publishers, 
72 Fifth Ave., New York. 25 Bedford St, (Covent Garden), London, Eng. 


Powis: 
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WHEN THE LAND WAS YOUNG 


By LAFAYETTE McLAWS 


Drawings by Wirt Crawrorp 


Price $1.50 


A STIRRING and absorbing romance of the days when Englishmen and Spaniards fought 
for the Florida border, when buccaneers sailed the Spanish Main and Sir Henry Morgan, 
pirate and governor, was a notable figure in colonial life. 





J. DEVLIN - BOSS 


A Romance or American Ponitics By 
FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILLIASIS 


Frontispiece by Cuirrorp Carteton Price 
$1.50 
HE best novel ever written dealing with 
familiar phases of local American politics. 
«<Jimmy ”’ Devlin, the Boss, unscrupulous as 
a politician, honorable as a man, is the typi- 
cal American of a typical American class. 


‘PRINCESS 
OF THE HILLS 


By flrs. BURTON HARRISON 
Illustrated by Orson Lowett Price $1.50 


) RS. HARRISON’S greatest work of 

fiction. The story of an American 
tourist in the Italian Alps and the complica- 
tions that resulted from his attempting to 
watch over the Italian fiancée of an English 
friend, 





“CAROLINA 
CAVALIER 


1780 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
Drawings by C. D. Wituiams Price $1.50 


" Sa love story, 4 Carolina Cavalier 


is sweet and true; but, as a patriotic 
novel, it is grand and inspiring. We have 
seldom found a stronger and simpler appeal 
to our manhood and love of country,”— 


Philadelphia Home Advocate. 





™ KIDNADDED 
MILLIONAIRES 


By Frederick Upham Adams. Price$1.50 


narrative of adventure, love, and 
finance, masterful in construction, thrill- 
ing in incident. 
*¢MR. DOOLEY ”’ says: 
“ Ingenious in conception and brilliant in 
execution.”” 
THE INTERIOR says: 
‘“‘ Wit, exciting incident, and sensible dis- 
cussion of questions of the day make it one of 
the best of stories,’’ 





THE POTTER AND THE CLAY 


A Romance of To-day. By Maud Howard Peterson. Drawings by Cuartotre Harpinc. Price $1 50 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER says: 


iT 9 


HIS rare book is not for one season, but for many, From the opening chapter, 


which tugs at the heart, to the close, when we read through tears, the charm 

of the book never flags. But there is nothing depressing in the book, though 
it is a tragedy ; for, with wonderful psychological insight, Miss Peterson makes her 
hero redeem himself at last by an act of noble self-abnegation.” 





LOTHROP PUBLISHING: COMPANY, Boston 
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PROMPTLY recognizing the newest good things 
of Education without neglecting the “old 


paths,” 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


have published within the past year the fol- 
lowing notable text-books, among others: 


For Elementary Grades 

Seven Great American Poets. 
Illustrated. goc. 

The South American Republics. Mark- 


wick and SMITH. 60c. (Zhe World 
and Its People Series.) 


First Steps in Reading: Primer. (or- 
mal Course in Reading.) 24¢. 
Outlines in Nature Study and History. 





Harr. 


ENGELL. 48c. 

Springtime Flowers. Norcross, Illus- 
trated. 36c. 

American Inventions and Inventors. 
Mowry. 65¢c. 


First Steps in Arithmetic. Pierce. 36c. 

Elements of Arithmetic. Pierce. 36c. 

Deutsches Lese- und Sprachbuch. Mut- 
LER. Erste Stufe, 36c.; Zweite Stufe, 
42C. 


The Silver Song Series. Latest Jssues. 
No. 2.—For Second or Third Grades. 


15C. 
No. 6.—For Sixth or Seventh Grades. 12c. 
No. 12.—Recreation Songs. 24c. 

The Beacon Song Collection. No. 2. 


GRIGGS. 72C. 


For Teachers. 
Systematic Methodology. Smitu. $1.50, 
Plans for Busy Work. ARNOLD, Pre- 


pared by the Boston Primary Teachers’ 
Association. Illustrated, soc. 











For High Schools and Colleges 
Introduction to the Study of Commerce. 

Ciow. Illustrated. $1.25. 
Business Law. WHITE. $1.25. 
Elements of Ethics. Davis. $1.60. 
Elementary Ethics. Davis. $1.20. 
An English Grammar. MILNE. 75¢. 


An Elementary Experimental Chemis- 
try. EKELEY. goc. 

The New Complete Arithmetic. 
SENIG and ANDERSON. 9g0C. 


The Elements of Vocal Harmony. 





SEN- 


CLARKE. $1.00. 
The Silver Series of Modern Language 
Text-Books 
An Elementary Spanish Grammar. 
LOISEAUX. 9g0C. 
An Elementary Spanish Reader. 
LOISEAUX. 9goc. 


The Silver Series of Classics 


Silas Marner. Maxcy. 
The Holy Grail. Jewett. 35c. 
Poems of Robert Burns. Kent. 25¢. 


Lays of Ancient Rome OsporNE, 35¢- 
The Last of the Mohicans. Cook. soc. 
The Rape of the Lock. Eaton 
Lamb’s Essays. NorrTu. 


25¢. 
30c. 


BOOKS SOON TO APPEAR 


The Arnold Primer. By 
SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, 
Supervisor of Schools, Bos- 
ton. Artistically illustrated. 


Our First School Book. By 
CARRIE S. FERRIS. 
tifully illustrated. 
Covers the work of the whole first 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


An Elementary French 
Reader. Douay. 


Beau- 


This new book, more nearly than | year, correlates many branches | An Elementary German 
any Primer heretofore published, | Of school work, and introduces many Reader. Lutz. 
will approximate perfection in book subjects of interest in child life. Germa and th Ger 
making—in subject-matter, illustra- ny e - 
tions, and every detail. Asgard Stories. By Mary mans. LODEMAN. 
Freshman English and H. FostER and MABEL | Schiller's “*Die Braut Von 
Theme Correcting in Har- CUMMINGS. Illustrated. Messina.’? CARRUTH. 
vard College. By C. T. | International Law. By | Manzoni’s “I Promessi 





COPELAND, Lecturer, and 
H. M. RIDEOUT, Instructor, 
in Harvard University. 


SILVER, 


New York Boston 


Chicago 


GEORGE Fox TUCKER, 
Ph.D., and GEORGE GRAF- 
TON WILSON, Ph.D. 


BURDETT & COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Sposi.’’ (Abridged). LEvI. 
Zaragueta. HowLaAND. 
Spanish Anthology. Forp. 





Atlanta San Francisca 
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STANDARD EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 



























LIPPINCOTT’S HISTORICAL SERIES. | LIPPINCOTT’S SCIENCE SERIES. 


Morris’s Primary History, Cutter’s Beginner’s Physiology, 
Cutter’s Intermediate Physiology, 
Cutter’s Comprehensive Physiology. 











Morris’s Young Student’s History, 
Morris’s U. S. History (Advanced). 





Sharpless and Phillips’s Physics, 
Sharpless and Phillips’s Astronomy, 
LIPPINCOTT’S LANGUAGE SERIES. Balderston’s Manual of Physics, 
Green’s Lessons in Chemistry, 
Patrick’s Lessons in Language, A Course on Zoology, (From French) 
Patrick’s Lessons in Grammar. Wurtz’s Elements of Chemistry. 




















LIPPINCOTT’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


Lippincott’s [Mental Arithmetic, Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 

Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic, Chauvenet’s Trigonometry, 

Lippincott’s Practical Arithmetic, Ryeriy' s uta Plane and Solid Geo- 
, 


Perrin’s Drill Book in Algebra. Byerly’s Chauvenet’s Plane Geometry. 
SEND FOR INTRODUCTION TERMS. 
SCHWINN AND STEVENSON’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 




















SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Morris’s Historical Tales. Chambers’s Elementary Science 
1, America, 4. Germany, 7. Greece. Readers 
2. England, 5. Russia, 8. Rome. ; 
3. France. 6. Spain. 9. Japan Book I, with object lessons, 
and China, 


Book II. with object lessons. 


volumes, cloth, illustrated, 1 - +§$ .60 
9 / — seth a $ Book III, with object lessons. 


Tales from Shakespeare. . 
Lena Tele Shawn @hataibonen: Chambers’s Continuous Readers. 


Morris’s Tales from Shakespeare. ‘¢ A Humble Heroine,” by Tiddeman, 


2 volumes, cloth, illustrated, per volume, - -  .75 “© Selected Stories,”’ from Hans Andersen. 





Gow’s Primer of Politeness- - - -55 “¢ The Story of Paul Dombey,’? by Dickens, 









SPECIAL DISCOUNTS ON ALL BOOKS. LARGE LIST OF FICTION. 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 














J. B. LIPPINCOTT COPIPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Revised & Enlarged Edition 


ARNED’S HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE~ 


Up-to-Date * New Plates % New Maps 
Six Imperial Volumes 








No other work has so fully met the claims of its 
publishers, or merited the approbation received from the most cultured people of all professions, 
as Larned’s HISTORY FOR READY REFERENCE. 

This work has been subjected to severe ordeals, has endured every test, and is now justly 
regarded as the greatest historical work of modern times. 

It is not history by one man, at one time, in one style, and from one point of view, but his- 
tory in the exact language of the best historians.- It opens up over 12,000 volumes in specific 
quotation and distinct reference. EXPERIENCED 

A system is given to the great body of history, and its Inter-Relations so;1cITORS 
are shown as in no other work. Its pages also represent the literature of his-> »wpLOYED 
tory, while its plan of Ready- and Cross-Reference is unique. 

Great labor has been spent in a complete revision of the work, enlarging its scope and 
bringing history down to the new century by the addition of a sixth volume, so that the work now 
embraces not only all that its thousands of readers have hitherto so heartily appreciated, but also 
the last five years of the world’s eventful history. 

The volumes will embrace many new maps made expressly for this work, namely: Asia and 
the East Coast of China, Alaska, Australia, Africaand the Boer Republics, Central America, also 
our new possessions in the West Indies and the Pacific Ocean. 

The Spanish-American imbroglio, the British and Boer controversy, and affairs in China will 
have a full and impartial treatment from official sources that will never be surpassed. 

Write for sample pages and full information. 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, - - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOOKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Bergen’s Foundations of Botany 


By JosepH Y. BERGEN, Instructor in Biolegy in the English High School, Boston, 412+: 
257 pages. Illustrated. $1.50 




















This book represents the latest and most einianall methods. It combines a standard text liber- 
ally illustrated with a complete course in laboratory work and a key for the study of systematic botany. 

The flora includes seven hundred species, and is the only recent, short, and thoroughly simple and 
intelligible flora of the central and northeastern states. The descriptions are written in the very simplest 
language consistent with scientific accuracy. 


Davis’ Physical Geography ...........:0005 66. seeees $1.25 | Williams’ Chemical Experiments.................. -50 
Young’s Elements of Astronomy .................... 1.60 | Sellers’ Qualitative Chemical Analysis......... ioea oe 
Young’s General Astronomy...................s000++ 2.75 | Blaisdell’s Practical Physiology......... sthoneonh sane 1.10 
NN MORNIN 55h coicos punwe sian conpeanss sores 1.00 | Brown’s Physiology for the Laboratory,........... 75 
Byrd’s Laboratory Manual in _——* ... 1.25 | Ward’s Practical Exercises in Elementary Meteor- 
Wentworth & Hill’s Physics.. ee re | ODE oon oc tonspineeemnine sescicuns Seb iia) betes ets Ee 1.12 
Gage’s Elements of Physics ....................20..- 1.12 | Atkinson’s First Studies of Plant Life . .......... -60 
Hastings & Beach’s General Physics.. ............. 2.75 | Newell’s Outlines of Lessons in Botany, 
Stone’s Experimental Physics... . 1.00 Part I... PR ee ee 
Snyder & Palmer’s One Thousand Problems. in Part Il.. ae See en ee 80 
PIMP ENB cose ocauebneesascnesne uss eT eer -50 | Newell’s Reader in Seteny, 
Thorp’s Inorganic Chemical Preparations.,......... 1.50 cicariaig ee EE er aT -60 
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Williams’ Introduction to Chemical ‘Science... oe -80 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, New York City. 


BOSTON, ATLANTA, DALLAS, CHICAGO, COLUMBUS, SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON. 
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BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. 


By ROBT. WILLIAM ROGERS, 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), LL.D., F.R.G.S, 


Book 1, 


Prolegomena 


Book 2, 
Babylonia from 4500 
B. C. to Assyrian dom.+ 


nation, 


Book 3. 
Assyria to the fall of 


Nineveh. 


Book 4, 
Chaldean Empire to 
fall of Babylon. 


Professor A. H. SAYCE, of the University of Oxford, 
writes: 


** Dear Professor Rogers: I read your manuscript with 
the greatest interest and delight. Many thanks for the 
sight of it. The history you give of the decipherment of 
the inscriptions is a veritable romance and for the first 
time is givencompletely. It ought to be widely read. 

“*Your history of Babylonia has been brought up to the 
present level of knowledge and tells us all that can be 
known o poneont on the subject. I know of nothing, at all 
events in English, which at all approaches it in complete- 
ness. No fact seems to have escaped you, and you have 
studied and weighed, I see, whatever has been written on 
the matter by modern Assyriologists. 

** Yours very truly, A. H. SAYCE.” 
Cloth. $5. 





«+ Two Vols. Octavo. 882 pages, 


EATON & MAINS, PUBLISHERS, 


150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


INTERESTING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND HOMES. 
ENGLAND’S STORY: A HISTORY FOR GRAMMAR AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Eva Maou Tappan of the English High School, Worcester, 
Mass. With more than 100 maps and illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
80 cents, NET, postpaid. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ASIERICAN PEOPLE. 
By FRANK StrRoNG, President, and JosEPH SCHAFER, Assistant 
Professor of History,in the University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. Crown 8vo0, 65 cents, NET, postpaid. ‘ 


THE RIVERSIDE ART SERIES. 





iss 
Issues for? 9, Land 
1901-1902 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 4 Park St., Boston. 
85 Fifth Ave., New York. 377-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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A POWERFUL WORK. 
Death—and Afterwards. 25" 


ARNOLD, author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia.”” A strong ar- 
gument in faver of immortality, written with all the 
charm and imagery of this gifted author. With a superb 
photogravure frontispiece. Bound in white and gold. 
(In a box). 75 cts, 





A TENDER AND SWEET LOVE STORY, 


MILLY: At Love’s Extremes. 


By Maurice THompson, Illustrated. Cloth, gilt, $r.50. 


NEW APISTERDAM BOOK COMPANY, New York. 
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The newest and best of the smaller 
biographical dictionaries. Useful for 
every library table. 


Handy Dictionary 
of Biography. 


By CHARLES MORRIS. 
Roxburgh, gilt top, $2.00. 


Crn. 8vo. % 


The aim has been to furnish in comparatively 
brief compass and at a moderate price a book of 
biographical reference sufficiently full for all ordi- 
nary occasions. 

“This book appears to be one of the best of its 
class. The articles are short and comprehensive, 
tersely written and full of meaning. There is no 
name of any prominence in the literature of ancient 
times but what may be found here, and it is 
astonishing what a great number of modern names 
also grace its pages.” 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
For sale by all booksellers or sent by mail. 








Can You Crack ‘Em? 

100 rare catch problems. Real brain 
ticklers. Mailed, 10c. stamps. Just 
out—Knots, companion to above. 10 
cents. HOME SUPPLY CO., D93-132 
Nassau St., New York. 


MENTAL 
NUTS 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
ib as Second Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year, $2.00 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 
ing] ies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
ola Fore Country in the Postal Union. $1.56 a year extra, 
Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change is to take effect: the old as well as the new ad 
should be given. 


Before Starting for the Country Have 


ESTCOTT HECK YOUR 
EXPRESS CO. WBAGGAGE. 


Executive Offices, 89 East 42d St., New York. 


Baggage checked from residence via WESTCOTT 
EXPRESS, to the BUFFALO PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION, via THE MOST DIRECT ROUTES, 
and to all points on the lines of the New York Central & 
Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. R, and the 
Lackawanna R, R. and their connections. 

Branch Offices throughout New York and Brooklyn 
with telephone connections, 
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EDUCATION 











California 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


MISS ORTON’S 
Classical School for Girls. 


In one of the most beautiful and healthful cities of our country, 
with warm winters and cool summers, sea breezes and mountain 
scenery. The residence is new and spacious, bedrooms are sunny 
and daintily furnished, no study rooms, the school building being 
in the same yard but separate from the residence to insure for the 





_ young women a perfect home life. The school offers two courses, 


one of thorough preparation for the best colleges, to which its cer- 
tificates admit, and a modern language course, which with instruc- 
tion in cooking, sewing, art and music seems a fit preparation for 
a young woman finishing in this school. The teaching is indi- 
vidual to such an extent that no girl need take a lower class be- 
cause she is backward in one subject. Great care is taken of the 
pupils’ health. Physical training and much out-door life bring 
about the physical improvement which will allow good mental 
training for those also who come here less strong than the average. 








Connecticut 


THE 


TACONIC SCHOOL, 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
A beautiful school for girls 
after the highest New England 
standards, in a lovely lake and 
mountain region. 
For circular and_ particulars, 
address the Principal, 
Miss Lilian Dixon, A. B., 
(Bryn Mawr and Wellesley). 








~ §6Miss Baird’s 
Home School 


FOR CIRLS 
Norwalk, Conn. 
80th Year. 
Motherly care, watch- 
fulness and sympathy 
4 are extended to every 


trol. Regular and ~ es 


courses, music and art. 
Pupils limited in number 
80 teach receives atten- 
tion, help and encourage- 
ment. For catalogue, address 


Miss Cornelia F. Baird. 








MRS, MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


‘6 Hillside,’? Norwalk, Conn. 
Admits to leading colleges. Special studies for girls who do not 
goto college. Mrs. M. E. Mgap, Prin. 


District of Columbia 
















SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS 


Washington, D.C. 
Boarding students 
limited ta, sixteen. 
Faculty of ten, as- 
sisted by visiting 








usic, Drawing, 

. Painting, English and 

French Literature and Science. Educational advantages of 

Washington are utilized to the utmost. 19th year begins Oct. 2. 
REV. EDWIN R. LEWIS, A. M., M.D., Principal. 








Johns Hopkins University 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR. 


Beginning October 1, 1901. 


President, Ina Remsen; Dean of the Medical School, 
Wiit1am H. Howeit; Dean of the College, Epwarp H. 


GRIFFIN. 


Instruction. 


For GRADUATE STUDENTS : 


(a) In Philosophy and the Arts. 


(Courses for candi- 


dates for the degree of Ph. D.) 
(b) In Medicine. (Courses of candidates for the degree 
of M. D.; courses for physicians.) 


For UNDERGRADUATES } 


(c) As candidates for the degree of B. A. 


(d) As special students. 


Libraries. 
100,000 volumes. 


University, 


Peabody Institute, 135,000 volumes. 


Pratt Library, 


200,000 volumes. 


Laboratories. Directors. 
Chemistry. Ira Remsen. 
Physics. Joseph S. Ames. 
Geology and Mineralogy. William B. Clark, 
Zodlogy. William K. Brooks. 
Anatomy. Franklin P. Mall. 
Physiology. William H. Howell. 
Pathology and Bacteriology. William H. Welch. 
Pharmacology. John J. Abel, 


Pnysiological Chemistry. 
Clinical Medicine. 


John J. Abel. 
William Osler. 


Seminaries. Directors. 
Greek. Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
Latin. Kirby F, Smith. 
Sanskrit. Maurice Bloomfield. 
Semitic. Paul Haupt. 
German. Henry Wood. 
Romance. A, Marshall Elliott. 
English. James W. Bright. 
History. John M., Vincent. 
Economics. Sidney Sherwood. 
Mathematics. Frank Morley. 
Physics. Joseph S. Ames, 





Undergraduate Courses (leading to B. A.) 
Groups. 


1. Classical 
(the “‘ old college course’), 
2. Mathematical-Physical 

(deading up to Engineering). 
Chemival-Biological 

(eading up to medicine). 
Geological-Biological. 
Latin-Mathematical. 
Historical-Political 

(leading up to law). 
Modern-Languages. 


Serial Publications. Editors. 
Mathematics (vol. XXIII). Frank Morley. 
Chemistry (vol. XXVI). Ira Remsen. 

Philology (vol. XXII). Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
History (vol. XIX). Herbert B, Adams, 
Modern Languages (vol. XVI). A. Marshall Elliott. 
Biology (vol. V). William K. Brooks. 
Assyriology (vol. IV). Paul Haupt. 
Experimental! Medicine (vol. V). W. H. Welch. 
Programmes of the Courses offered to uate students 
in ppcsaape Ff and the Arts and in the School of Medicine, 


and also of the Undergraduate or Collegiate Courses, will be 
sent on application to the Registrar. 
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Washington, D. C. 


GUNSTON. 


A College preparatory and finishing school for 
young ladies. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
MR. & MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, 
1401 Massachusetts Ave., 1212 and 1214 14th St., N. W. 


Florida 


JOHN B. STETSON UNIVERSITY, 


DeLand, Florida. 


Full affiliation with The University of Chicago 
(Pro rata credits toward degrees in each) 








An institution in which students of Chicago and other Northern 
Universities may pursue their studies in a mild and healthful 
winter climate in such a way as to secure full credit in those in- 
stitutions. College, Academy, Normal, Law, Business, Music, Art. 
Seven buildings, electric light, steam heat, water works, athletic 
field, tennis courts, etc. Catalogues on He ya 

OHN F. ForBEs, President. 





Maine 


NORTH YARMOUTH ACADEMY, Yarmouth, Maine. 

Thorough preparation for Harvard, Bowdoin, Weliesiey, and 

other leading colleges. Delightful location. Terms moderate. 
Rev. B. P. SNOW, A.M., Principal. 








Maryland 


OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
915 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. Miss Duff, Miss Pendleton, 
Saccessors to Mrs.W. M. Cary and Miss Cary. Oct.1, 1901. 60th Year. 








MARYLAND, Frederick. 


: A successful, progressive 
The Woman’s College. scnoci fully’ organized 
and equipped, at moderate rates. A strong Music Conservatory. 
A locality unsurpassed for health, just south of Mason and 


Dixon’s line. J. H. APPLE, A. M., President. 


seteaemianiatiaiaie 
ABBOT ACADEMY °° *°xitover, ‘axe. 


The 73rd P yd opens September 19th. Three Semmary 
Courses and a ad Fitting Course. -Annual expenses, 
$400. Address Miss Mzaws, cipal. For cata- 
logue, W. F. Draper. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


100 special Scholarships of 
$2 each. Located close to the 


Courts. Four hundred students SCHOOL OF LAW 


bah Ah lS 
last year. Opens Oct.2. Address Dean, 8. C. BENNETT, Isaac 
Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


EMERSON 


College of Oratory 





MILy A, 





For College Graduates 








Charles Wesley Emerson, President. 

The largest schoul of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. A beautitul new building. 
Ss i duates are qualified to 
teach Oratory, Physical Culture, Rheto- 
ric, English Literature, Singing, Pi 
g . Graduates sought as teachess and read- 
ers. For free catalogue address 


Henry Lawrence Southwick, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Av., Boston 








The Gilman School 
For Gitls ane cantbridse School 


Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small classes, varied 
courses, complete laboratories, healthful surroundings, ample 
playgrounds, highest ideals. The Manual describes the school. 
Introduction required. Opens Sept. 26, 1901 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 





"Round 
About 
Auburndale 








Pleasant excursions 
to Boston museums 
and art galleries, 
Concord, Salem, 
Bunker Hill, and 
Plymouth make 
rofitable diversions 
or Lasell Seminary 
students. The artand 
musical influences of Boston are strongly ex- 
erted over its pupils and in these two branches 


Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women 


has become famous throughout the country. 
Unusual advantages are offered also in religious 
culture, cooking and household economics, dress 
cutting and millinery. Many graduates occupy- 
ing prominent positions in social life have thanked 
us tor these practical] accomplishments. $600 a 
year ; no necessary extras. 
For catalogue address, 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


Norumbega Tower. 























‘epee reer 2 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

— & Scientific 
School. 

TWELVE Programmes of study leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science: Civil 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mechan- 
ical Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy, 
Architecture, Landscape Architecture, Chem- 
istry, Geology, Biology, Anatomy and Physi- 
s For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
# J. L. LOVE, Secretary, 
y Cambridge, Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 


ology. For Teachers of Science, and General 
Science. 
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WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President 


67th year begins Sept.18. Endowed college preparatory ; witb 
advan courses for high schoo! graduates and a not wish 
ing full college course. Native French and Germ usic and 
art. Steam heat, electric lighting, etc. New brick di dormitory just 
added ao tennis, golf, extensive grounds. Beautifully 
snd. heal fully located, within 3) miles of Boston, Christian 
home influences, For catalogue, address the president, Norton, 





WABAN POROOL #08 bors 


J. H. PILLsBuRY, M. 
WINDSOR HALL ror GIRLS 


ANNA M. GoopNnow, B.A., Assoc. Pri 


Dr. & Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
offers to parents the advantage of a good private 
school in all the studies of a girl’s education. 
Beautiful house and grounds. Tennis. Gymna- 
sium. Illustrated catalogue. 


AN 4 for Girls and 
eminary Young Ladies 
Famous for excellent results achieved, the 
earnest spirit ofits teachers and home- 
like atmosphere of school life. Academic, 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Excellentlibrary. Laboratories. Art and 
Music Studios. Gymnasium. Enjoys by 
its location the educational advantages of 


Boston. Large endowments admit oflow 
terms $350 to $400. For catalogue address 


Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Principal 
* West Bridgewater, Mass. J 
New Jersey 
BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John I. Blair Foundation. Fitty-third Year. 
Co-educational. Prepares for any American College. New 
—a pane teen o acres. Liberal endowment justifies moderate 
rates. For catalogue address 
John ©. Sharpe, M.A. D.D., Prin., Blairstown, N. J. 


Miss DANA'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Now sterscy. 


Suburban to ‘k. Exceptionally broad curriculum. 
Certiticate oe. to -e leading colleges. Music and Art. Resi- 
dent pupils, $8u0 


Centenary Collegiate Institute 
HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 


RE-OPENING SEPTEMBER 234, 1901. 28th 
year. Co-educational. New Buildings; New Fur- 
niture; Elegant Class Rooms and Laboratories. 
Revised Courses of Study; College Preparatory, 
Musical, Commercial and General. Every teacher 
a specialist in his department. 


Waban, Mass. 






































For Prospectus and further information, apply 
to the President. 


Rev. CHARLES W. McCORMICK, Ph.D. 


NEWTON COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE AND MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY. 


Established 50 years Superb location. 1000 ft. elevation. Large 
grounds. A home school with individual care and attention. 
Horses and Ponies. All courses, Terms moderate. Address 

PHILIP S. WILSON, A.M., Principal, Newton, N. J. 


Select School. College or Business. 


FAIROAKS., 


For Young Boys. Physical Culture. 
Home Fastest, Kind Discipline, Personal Instruction. 
Terms, $250. Address Head Master, Scotch Plains, N. J. 


New York 








Aurora, Cayuga ‘Lake, N. Y. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


FOR WOTFIEN. 

Course of Study partly required, many electives. Large 
Faculty with non-resident Lecturers. Advantages for Music 
and Art. Opportunities for boating and other athletics. 
Gymnasium. Self Government. Accommodations limited. 
Send for Catalogue. Address [Re PRESIDENT. 


New York, Aurora, 


The Wells Preparatory School for Girls 


Prepares for all colleges, Thorough instruction, Number lim 
ited. Healthful location. Tennis, basket-ball, boating and golf. 
Re-opens Sept. 25. Catalogue. Anna R. Gotpsmitn, B, A. 


Wilson School for Boys 
Limited to twenty. Prepares for Eastern Universities and Gov- 
ernment Schools. For catalogue and information apply to 
Benj. Lee Wilson, Head Master, Fishkill-on-Hud- 
son, N. ¥. 


CORNELL’S LARGEST FITTING SCHOOL 


(Ithaca, N. Y., High School.) 


Gets its students from England, Russia, Italy, Ireland. Brazil, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Canada, Mexico, thirty-one (31) States, and 
from twenty- four (24) counties in N. Y. State. Has won 61 
State and 12 University scholarships in7 years. Sends 40 to 60 
students annually to Cornell. ‘Tuition, $75 for 40 weeks. Free 
text-books. asium. 7-acre athletic field. Both sexes. 
Registration, 6 Fall term begins Sept.9. For catalog, ad- 
dress F. D BOYNTON, M.A., Principal. 
































LOWVILLE ACADEMY, 
VILLE, 

Co-educational. 94th year. ‘Healthful Yocation near the Adiron- 
dacks. Certificate admits to leading colleges. Hot water, heat, 
electric light. pure spring water. Home and tuition $156 1g 
year. No extras. WM. H. PERRY, Ph.D., Principa: 





)SSINING ScHooy, 


‘For Girls 


34th year. One hour from New York City. 
Commodious buildings. Modern equip- 
ment. Academic and college preparatory 
courses. Special courses in music and 
art. lllustrated catalogue. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal. 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





New York, Troy. 
Emma Willard School. 


Formerly the Troy Female 
Seminary. Academic and 
Graduate Courses. Depart- 
ments of Music and Art, Cer- 
tificate admits to Wellesley, 
Smith and Vassar Colleges and 
Cornell University, 88th year 
opens September 28th, rgor, 


Miss Mary Atrce Knox, Principal, 
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7 Syracuse 
& Classical | 
School. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


A LEADING College Preparatory 

School for both sexes Cottage 
system maintained for students. Fin- 
ishing courses in Modern Languages, 
Music, Painting and Elocution. 

A full outline of courses of study, 
also particulars of location, accessibil- 
ity, etc., may be found in our illus- 
trated annual prospectus. Next term 
begins September 10. Address 


A. LINCOLN TRAVIS, Principal. 








—— 









































Chicago College of Law 
Kent College of Law. 


LAW DEPARTMENT LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 
Athenaeum Bldg., 26 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
HON. THOS. A. MORAN, LL.D., Dean. 


Both Day and Evening Courses with 
Complete Curriculum in each.. . . 


Day Course: Day sessions are held during the morning 
and afternoon hours. Its course of instruction is believed 
to be as broad and thorough as that of the best law colleges 
in the country. 

Evening Course: Evening sessions are held each week 
day evening, between the hours of 6 and 9 o’clock, with ten 
hours’ sessions each week. This course affords young men 
who are engaged in law offices and elsewhere during the 
day an opportunity to pursue a regular course of law studies 
under proper instruction. 

Prepares for admission to the Bar in all the States. 

Degree of Bachelor of Laws conferred upon those who com- 

ee ag Three Years’ Course to the satisfaction of the 
‘aculty. 

College graduates who have a sufficient amount of credit in 
legal studies may be admitted to advanced standing in either 
course. ment made for supplementing preliminary 
education. 

Summer Course during the months of June and July. 

For circular and information, and catalogue of the Chicago- 
Kent College of Law, address the Secretary. 


ELMER E. BARRETT, LLB., 
1503—100 Washington St., Chicago. 





New York City 


Dwight School for Boys. 


15 West 48d St., N. Y. ARTHUR WILLIAMS, B.A., Principal- 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 








Riverside Drive, - 





To ELLIMAN SCHOOL, 18th year. Training Class for 
Kindergarteners. Practice work. One or two year course. 
Diploma received State recognition. Class limited. 

Mas. A. M. ELLIMAN, 1786 Broadway, New York City. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 


Kindergarten Normal Department 
Re-opens October 2d, 190)... . 

Two years’ Kindergarten Course, including Psychology, 
History of Education, Methods, Literature, Art, Science, 
Vocal Music, and Practice Work. For particulars address 

J. F. REIGART, Superintendent, 
MISS CAROLINE T. HAVEN, Principal. 
109 West 54th St., New York City. 





The Katherine L. Maltby School for Girls. 


For Academic and Collegiate Students, and Young Ladies who 
desire the Special Art and Musical advantages of N. Y. City. 
Resident students, $500. 160 Joralemon St., Brooklyn Heights. 


New York City, 13 and 15 W. 86th St., Central Park. 


Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. 


NEW YORK 85 Nassau 








St... New “perigee __ bad 
_ Metho 
LAW SCHOOL § Yorx city. ? ot Instruction. 
LL.B in two years; — in three years. High standards. 


Prepares for bar of all States. 
Send for catal GEOKGE CHASE, Dean. 


SECURE GOOD SCHOOLS FOR YOUR CHILDREN. 
SECURE GOOD TEACHERS FOR YOUR SCHOOLS. 
j otlegans ane information free of selected best schools. Tutors 


SCHERMERHORNS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Established 1#55. 8 East 14th St., New York City 




















Ohio 








FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—CITY. 


THE HORACE MANN SCHOOLS, 


Conducted under the auspices of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
New building for September, 1901. 

Superior equipment for Kindergarten Pnysical Culture, 
$e ence, Art and Manual Training. 
THOROUGH COLLEGE PREPARATION. 

For circular address 





SAMUEL T. DUTTON, A.M. 
Superintendent. 
Sixty-seventh year opens Oct. 1, 1901. 
New York Day Classes with sessions from 3:30 
U ° it bo ° = M. ye B. er See ca. 
venin Jlasses, 8¢ n 
nivers f Pr. MM. ‘LL. B 


. after three years.) 
Law School M, Tui- 
BABII 


Graduate Classes lead to LL. 
tion, $100. For circulars address 


L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 





THE WESTERN 


A College and Seminary for Women 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


bang forty-seventh year opens September 11 


1901. tion exceptionally beautiful an 
healthful. One hour from Cincinnati, on 
Monon and Vandalia Express routes, Full 
classical courses. Superior advantages in 
Music, Art, Elocution and Physical Culture. 
Accommodations limited. For Catalogue and 
other information address 


LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., President. 
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101 East 23d Street, New York. 


by thousands of its graduates. 





‘PACKAR D 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


The Fall Session (forty-fourth year) begins Tuesday, Sept. 3. For full 
information relating to Day or Evening Sessions, send for Catalogue I. 


Known to two generations by the earnestness of its purpose, the thoroughness 
of its work and the remarkable success in the business world that has been attained 


g ALL COMMERCIAL BRANCHES. y 


Phone 101-18 











Pennsylvania 


Ursinus College, 


COLLEGEVILLE, PA. 

Classical, Math.-Phys., Chem.-Biol., Histor.-Polit. 
and Modern Language Courses. University trained 
faculty. Laboratories. Library. Gymnasium. 

Ursinus Academy. A high grade school for both 
sexes. Music. Art. College trained teachers. 

Expenses moderate. Send for Catalogue. 


HENRY T. SPANGLER, D. D., President. 

















ee 











Wyoming Seminary 
A large and well-equipped co educational school. 
High Christian and social tone fundamental. 
Situated in the far-famed Wyoming Valley among 
the mountains of eastern Pennsylvania. Full 
outfit of noble buildings, Large athletic field. 
Specialties: Preparation for the best colleges and 
for business life. Conservatory of music. High 
grade art and elocution departments. Special 
course for high school graduates. Endowment. 
Regular rates $300 a year, or catalogue address 


L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President, Kingston, Pa. 


~~~ 
—~—— 
~~ 






































SOOSOOGISHOIOSCOCHOHS 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


Wissahickon Heights 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


A boarding school for boys in the 
elevated and beautiful open coun- 
try north of Philadelphia, 30 min- 
utes from Broad St. Station. For 
catalogues address 


James L. Patterson, Head-Master. 


Perkiomen Seminary. 
PENNSBURC, PA. 


A high-grade Academy for both sexes. New buildings 
with ideal location in beautiful Perkiomen Valley, near 
Philadelphia. Prepares for our best Colleges, Conserva. 
tories of Music and Medical Schools. Harvard, Columbia, 
Princeton. University of Pennsylvania, Lehigh, Oberlin and 
Emerson College of Oratory represented on Faculty 
Honor men in all the leading colleges. Excellent courses 
in Music, Elocution and Painting. New building with mod- 
ern equipment. Physical Culture for both sexes. Strong 
moral tone. Individual attention given to students, Ex- 
penses $200.00 per year. Scholarships and work for needy 
students. Send for Catalogue. 

Rev. O. 8. KRIEBEL, A.M., Principal. 


Virginia 


RANDOLPH-MACON 
ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. 


A branch of the Randolph-Macon system of schools located 
on two railroads in the northern end of the Valley of Vir 
ginia, 80 miles west of Washington, D. C. (See page 648, 
heview of Reviews for June, 1901). Brick building and com- 
plete modern equipment, including gymnasium and grounds 
for field sports, have been given to the value of $100,000 to 
establish a great school for secondary education. Hence: 
terms are moderate. The tenth session opens September 
17, 1901. A postal card for a catalogue. 


CHAS. L. MELTON, A.M., Principal, Front Royal, Va. 


ROANOK COLLEGE, 


~ 











SALEM, VA. 
urses for Degrees, with Electives. Large Libra 
Mountain location. No bar-rooms. Expenses small- 
Aid scholarships. Students from 16 States and coun 

tries. Catalogue free. Address the President. 





Theological Seminaries 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Term opens pot. 26th. For catalogues or information ad- 
dress Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 





PENNSYLVANIA, waree. Half hour from Philadelphia. 
RADNOR HEIGHTS SCHUOL for Nervous and Back- 
ward Children. Elevated site. Pure 
life. Number limited. Miss 
Morris, Principals, 


water. Attractive home 
Emma A. Dobbins, Miss Mabel M. 





Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Next term opens September 25, Address Prof, H, M.SUOTT, 
Adams 8t,, Chicago, Ill, 
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MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18, 1901. Full faculty. Thor- 
ough instruction for college graduates in all branches of theo- 
logical study. Elective System. Lurge Library. Buildings re- 
cently renovated ; heated by steam throughout. 

For catalogues and ator. add 


PRESIDENT OF THE FACULTY. 
H ARTFORD Special Aeneas Ser College 
ae TH EO LOGICA by 
SEMINARY 





Special Course in Missions 
Apply to PROFESSOR JACOBUS 














TRAVEL, HOTELS AND RESORTS 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL 


N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and connections. 
From Grand Central Station. 





8 





ve 4 way of Due 
$8:00 A. M., Hartford and Willimantic.............-..++ 2:00 P. M. 
§9:00 A. M., Springfield and Worcester.............+-.+++ 3:30 P. M. 
10:00 A. M., tt New London and Providence.... 8:00 P. M. 
§10:02 A. M., * New London and Providence.............. 4:30 P. M. 
12:00 M., Springfield and Worcester.... 5:40 P. M. 
1:00 P. M., Air Line via Willimantic........ -- 6:00 P. M. 
1:02 P. M., * New London and Providence... 7:00 P. M. 
8:00 P. M., * New London and Providence... 9:00 P. M. 
4:00 P. M., * Springfield and Worcester................. 0:00 P. M- 
$:00 P. M., * New London and Providence.... 1:00 P. M. 
$11:00 P. M., * os field and Worcester......... 715 A. M. 
12:00 P. M., * New London and Providence............... 6:27 A. M. 


* Daily, including Sunday. §Stops at 125th St 


+t Bay State Limited, all parlor cars; fare $7, including parlor 
car seat. 


Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same routes. 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Chautauqua 
Book. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry. has issued a finely 
illustrated book describing Lake 
Chautauqua and its resorts. 

This, together with its “Book of 
the Pan-American” and “ Book of 
Trains” will be sent free on request to 


A. J. SMITH, &-P: & T. A. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
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ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


A Powder for the Feet. 
Shake Into Your Shoes 












opt an imi- 
.in stamps. 


FREE a ac? 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 


“So Easy to Use.” 


















PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 





346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent ana temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Jermanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; semporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 


while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 








READING NOTICES 


Catarrhal Fevers almost invariabl 
JAYNE'S E 





eld to 
ECTORANT.—Adv, 








| 
| 
| 
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HANDSOME CEILINGS, 

A handsome and durable ceiling for a country or a city 
residence may be had by using Northrop’s Stamped Steel 
Ceilings. They are made in many patterns and received the 
highest oment at the Paris Exposition. The well-known 
Northrop Ceilings are sent to India, Siam and different coun- 
tries in Asia and South America, and are used in public and 
private schools and institutions as well as private dwellin 
in this country. A catalogue and full information will 
sent to any of our readers who will address the manufac- 
turer, H. 8. Northrop, 40 Cherry St., New York. 


Mr. H. C. PERROW, Tye River Depot, Nelson Co., Va., 
writes : 

VERY ANGRY SORES made their appearance around the 
finger and toe-nails of my little fourteen months old child 


These continued to spread until he lost several of his nails. 


When he was at the worst, we began to give him Jayne’s 
Alterative, the Blood Purifier, which effected a cure. He is 
now three years old, and perfectly healthy.—Adv. 


“A SUMMER PARADISE.” 


To get the greatest enjoyment from your trip to the Pan- 
American rey return by the ideal scenic route from 
Buffalo via the St. Lawrence River and Rapids, Montreal, 
Lake Champlain, Lake George, Saratoga Springs, and 
Albany, This journey of uninterrupted delight isa fitting 
supplement to the glories of the Exposition. Stop-over 
privileges are permitted at all points, enabling tourists to 
make side trips to AuSable Chasm, Adirondack Mountain 
resorts, etc. ‘‘A Summer Paradise,’ issued by the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Railroad, a beautiful, illustrated, and de- 
scriptive directory of hotels and boarding houses at the fa- 
mous resorts reached by that line, sent free on receipt of 
4 cents postage. J. W. Burdick, General Passenger Agent 
Albany, N, Y.—Adv, ; 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST 
WATERING PLACE 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 











No person who comes east this year 
from a distant point of the country 
should go home without seeing SARA- 
TOGA SPRINGS, the most beautiful 
as well as the most popular watering- 
place on this continent. 

The annual grand Floral Festival 
will be held at Saratoga the first week 
in September. 

Saratoga Springs is only 334 hours 
from New York; 634 hours from Bos- 
ton; 744 hours from Buffalo by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


For a copy of “Saratoga the Beautiful,” 
“Four-Track Series” No. 22, send a postage 
stamp to George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road, Grand Central Station, New York, 


























“ PAPA’ S 
SHIRT 
is made of 


west 


Lyast 
Shirts at 
leading 
men’s fur- 
nishers’, 
muslin at 
jobbers’ & 
retailers’. 


. inches 
TREAT & CONVERSE, pi Manufacturers’ 


ents for this Muslin, 


79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 


Boston °° PHILADELPHIA BALTIMOR& 
Cuicaco °° St. Louts 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE ®s101, LIVERPOOL, 


and LONDON. 

Sailing regularly. ist Cabin, $40 an 5u d 
ding on steamer, after Aug pwar ise de- 
cedian ” (new), 10,540 ne, J phen "Bplen wad Steamers ‘‘ Wini- 


Lancastrian,” Aug. 7th ; 
tons, Ker. 14th; “ Cestria +” 9,000 
an 2st; «Therlan an are (new), 6,000 ons, to andes July 95 tons, 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’ Agents, 115 State St., Boston. 


vrs sab aaa aan as. wri 448 446 
vee ve vey ver vee vey ve vey 





' Have You Tried a_i 7 


_ Dil jieater 


i ner That Cold Room of Yours? { 


Odorless : Smokeless : Portable 
Easily Carried from Room to Room 


ut 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or = 


a ryre 


eas 
ean 





















Money Refunded 





vt 


VERDICT, after 8 years’ trial; | 
the best } 


wt 


; . 4 
: When not kept by = 
Toe dealers, will send, freight 
a paid, to any point east 
of the —, Mountains, . 
: on receipt o - 
28 In. High. e ; 


The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Factories, . « « « « « Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn ; 


ver 


wer 




















On Jellies 


preserves and ge spread 
a thin —— of refined 


WAX 


we keep them absolutely moisture and 
d proct. Paraffine Wax is also useful in 
a ys other ways about the house. 
directionsin each pound package. 
Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 








LONG BEACH, L. I. 
ALWAYS COOL. 


LONG BEACH HOTEL, 


Now Open. 


Golf, , Bathing, Ree ort 
minutes from New York City. 
% A, E, DICK, 
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“KODAK” 


Stands for all that is 
best in Photography. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, 
it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 





Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
Catalogues at the Dealers or by Mail. Rochester, N. Y. 














BAILEY’S Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wago 


re extreme only in refined E-xcellenc 
Send for Free Steel Engraving and book. S.R Bailey a Co.AmesburyMass. 
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DRESSING-TABLE , HANDKERCHIEF 
AND BATH 




















by using the 
Remington 


Typewriter users testif 
that it gives a better 
return for the in- 
vestment than any 
other writing 
machine. - 





Credit 
fo 
any 
Occasion 


Thin, crisp, 
delicate biscuit, 
that give to 
a simple meal 
the tone of 
elegance. 


National Biscuit 
Company. 








Save '4Zof your 


COAL BILL 


By using Vance Sys- 
tem of Heating, which 
is guaranteed to be 
the most economical. 
Your house can be 
heated to summer 
temperature in zero 
weather with 
two-thirds the 
coal used by 
other methods. 
Send for hand- 
some illustrated 
book showing 
homes of our pa- 








trons with their printed endorsements. 


Free for postal. 


VANCE BOILER WORKS, 29 Hamilton St., Geneva, N. Y. 

















S pert 





a SMITH & WESSON, 


A STATIP. 105 STOCKBRIDGE ST., - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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FINANCIAL 


BOND OFFERINGS 


PAYING 33-4 TO 5 3-4%. 
Brooklyn Edison Ist 4s, 
Ches. & Ohio, R. & A. Div. Ist Con. 4s, 
Evans. & Terre Haute Ist Con. 6s, 
lowa Cen. Ry. Co. Ist 5s, 
Louis., N. A. & Chic., Chic. & Ind. Div. Ist 6s, 
Mexican Central Ry. Con. 4s, 
Missouri Pacific Trust 5s, 
Minn. Gen’! Elec. Ist Con. 5s, 
Mob. & Ohio, Montgomery Div. Ist 5s, 
Rio Grande Western Ist 4s, 
St. L., Iron Mt. & So. Refd. 4s. 





Complete Circular List on Application. 


“STATISTICAL TABLES ’—1901 (Pocket Edi- 
tion) Now Ready. 


SPENCER TRASK & CO.,, 


27-29 Pine Street, 
65 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





BANKERS 
31 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 

@HICAGO BOSTON 

Deal exclusively in Municipal, Rail- 

road and other bonds adapted 

for trust funds and savings. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 

Quotations furnished for purchase, sale or exchange. 


TEXAS INVESTMENTS 


FARIS, RANCHES AND SAN ANTONIO CITY 
PROPERTY FOR SALE AT VERY LOW PRICES, 
Five years’ experience as land surveyor and fifteen years 
in loaning money on real estate for non-residents and 
foreign loan companies. Will receive money to loan on real 
estate in amounts of not less than $5,000, netting investor 
‘6% interest. Address 
E. B. CHANDLER, Chandler Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. 
Reference: NEw YORK INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 


32 Nassau Street, New York, 
4 Post-office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


IN POUNDS STERLING or FRANCS for use in 
EUROPE and the EAST, and in DOLLARS 
for use in this and adjacent countries. 








¥ 


| 688 BROADWAY. 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 





To Holders of Metropolitan Trust Company’s 
Certificates of Deposit for 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 
RAILROAD COMPANY’S STOCK: 


On and after AUGUST 1, 1901, holders of Certifi- 
cates of Deposit for Capital Stock of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad Company, deposited under 
the circular of April 29, 1901, signed by Francis W. 
Hunnewell, Chairman, may receive the new bonds, or 
the cash, to which they may be entitled thereunder, 
upon presentation and surrender of their Certificates 
of Deposit, properly endorsed, to the Depositary issu- 
ing the same. 

The NEW BONDS will be issued either in the 
form of coupon bonds of the denomination of $1,000 
each, or of registered bonds of the denominations of 
$1,000, $5,000, $10,000, $20,000, or $50,000, at the 
option of the holders of Certificates of Deposit. Such 
holders DESIRING TO RECEIVE REGISTERED 
BONDS, are requested at once to NOTIFY THE DE- 
POSITARY as to the denominations desired, and the 
name in which the registered bonds are to be issued, 
so that such bonds may be promptly prepared for de- 
livery. 

As no bonds are to be issued of a denomination 
smaller than $1,000, SCRIP for fractional amounts 
will be issued, exchangeable for bonds when presented 
in amounts of $1,000, or some multiple thereof. 

The amount of cash provided, as stated in the said 
circular, is sufficient to pay in full the Certificates of 
Deposits calling for “ ALL CASH,” as well as the sum 
of $40 per share on Certificates calling for “ BONDS 
AND CASH,” and in accordance with said circular, 
the DEPOSITARIES HAVE DESIGNATED 
AUGUST 1, 1901, AS THE DAY FOR PAYMENT 
of such cash to the holders of such Certificates. Pub- 
lic notice is hereby given that interest upon such cash 
payments will cease to accrue on and after AUGUST 
1, 1901, the date so designated. 

Certificates of Deposit must be ENDORSED IN 
BLANK, and if registered bonds are desired in a 
different name from that appearing on the face of 
the Certificate of Deposit, its assignment must be 
acknowledged before a notary public, or attested by 
some person satisfactory to the Depositary. 

The Depositaries will accept, on each day, Certifi- 
cates of D posit for only such number of shares as it 
shall be found practicable to exchange. 

Holders transmitting Certificates of Deposit by mail 
should also indicate whether they desire the new 
securities to be sent by mail or express, at their ex- 
pense, and in what amount, if any, they desire the 
same to be insured. 

Dated July 24, 1901. 


METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
37 Wall Street, - ~ New York. 


OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 


OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


0 Secured on well improved farms worth three times 
theloan. In last six _— have placed over $300,- 

000.00 without a default in principal or interest. 
Qe all Bankers, Capitalists, Ju and 





ae A ie od a - loaning. Tite for 

ther particulars. Send for pamphl “ Tru 

About Oklahoma,” free. eee - 
H. H. HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA, 
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A New Issue of 


BONDS EITHER 


“15 Per Cent. Gold Bonds | .*. 


YEARS. TERED. 


Payable in Gold at Maturity. 























INTEREST SEMI-ANNUALLY IN GOLD. 
PAYABLE JANUARY 1 AND JULY 1. 





SOLD IN LOTS OF FROM $1,000 ‘TO $200,000. 





Issued, Guaranteed and Insured by the 


Equitable Society 


OF NEW YORK. 





THE SAFEST AND BEST OF SECURITIES. 





SPECIAL FEATURES. 


These bonds are preferable to Government Securities. They are practically as safe because 
they are issued by the strongest financial institution of its kind, whose Surplus ($66,000,000) is 
larger than that of any other company in the world. 

They are superior to Government bonds, because— 

1.—The interest rate is higher (5 per cent.). 
2.—The cost is less. 

3.—They may be paid for in installments. 
4.—They are insured. ‘ 


TERMS. 


The purchaser may pay for these Bonds in twenty equal annual installments. The price of 
the Bonds, in consequence of the insurance feature, varies according to the age of the purchaser. 
For price of purchase and further particulars, cut out and mail coupon below. 





THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 
120 Broadway, New York. 





Please send further particulars regarding your new issue of 
Gold Bonds. Base figures on a block of Bonds for $ 


issued to a purchaser whose age is years. 





Name 





Address 
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o/ Annual Income 


Guaranteed for Twenty Years 
° is a feature of the 





3/7, GOLD BOND 
POLICY 


ISSUED BY 


The Prudential 


RATES LOW 
PROTECTION ABSOLUTE INVESTMENT UNEXCELLED 


AMOUNTS FROM $5,000 TO $100,000 


Write for particulars 





Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad to receive, free, par- 
ticulars and rates of Gold Bond Policies for $ 
Name 


Address 
Occupation 


THE ee ; 
PRUDENTIAL (°“g2> 


fr VF ZY _N ih 
INSURANCE y lip fe = 
COMPANY | al >, 
OF AMERICA eB) fy 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 


President 

















Dept. 110 
CUT OUT THE ABOVE SLIP AND SEND TO US 











Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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STAMPED 
STEEL CEILINGS. 


BORDENS 
EAGLE 
BRAND 


CON DENSED MILK ‘“’ Some people tell me they see the Steel Ceilings in 

Saloons, and do not think them appropriate for their 

Parlor or Church. I advise such people not to go into 

SEND“ ABIES” ABOOK FOR Saloons to see good Metal Ceiling Work. Not two per 

FOR MOTHERS. cent. of my product is used in Saloons ; I look for and 

Borden's Condensed Milk Co,NY. try to deserve first-class trade only—your Parlor or 
Dining room—your Bank or your Church. 


woRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, . HENRY S. NORTHROP, 
} had Bros., Feng» Mang: My Mass. 40 CHERRY ST., NEW YORK. 
SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 


PEE ttt 


It’s all in the Lens 
TAKE A 


K orona 


CAMERA 


with you and bring back a pictorial rec- 
ord of your vacation. 






































§ 


A light, strong wooden 
frame on castors—weighs 
#6 pounds, saddle _ sus- 
pended by springs so that 
the child’s feet touch the 
floor, allowing it to stand, 
jump or walk, also sup- 
porting weight of child to 
prevent legs from becom- 
ing deformed. Complete, 
with plaything holder, 


$2.65. 


Our catalogue, in new form, listing nearly 
2,000 Articles for Children 
more than half of them illustrated, sent on receipt 
of this advertisement and 4 cents postage. 








EE the new Hooded Back that entirely does 
away with the Focusing Cloth, Brilliant 
Finder and other new 


features found only on Korona Cameras 


We have no agents. 
Our goods sold only at this one store, 


Address Dep’t 30, 60-62 W. 23d St., N. ¥, 


~s “ aoa 


Gundlach Optical Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Survey of the World 


The workmen on strike 
at the steel mills and 
the general public were 
surprised on Sunday morning by the 
news that on Saturday President Shaffer 
had been in conference at New York 
with J. Pierpont Morgan, President 
Schwab (of the Steel Corporation), and 
Judge Gary. For this conference the 
door had been opened by Mr. Morgan, 
for whom Colonel G. B. M. Harvey had 
gone to Pittsburg and invited the labor 
leader to New York. Shaffer left Pitts- 
burg Saturday morning very quietly, and 
returned that night. While no author- 
itative statement was published by either 
party, an apparently trustworthy report 
said that an agreement had been reached 
upon the following terms: The union to 
recede from its demand that the scale be 
signed for all the mills; mills that were 
non-union at the beginning of the strike 
to remain such, with the exception of 
those in which the men have since joined 
the union; the Sheet Steel Company to 
pay union wages in non-union mills; all 
mills to be open hereafter to non-union or 
union men; the union not to seek to com- 
pel non-union men to join; the company 
not to be required to employ only union 
men, but to permit employees to join any 
labor organization. By such a settlement 
the strikers would gain two mills and the 
release of non-union men from contracts 
restraining them from entering the 
union; while the company would yield 
nothing with respect to its main point, 
and would be free to use non-union labor 
in any mill. Preparation was made for 
a conference in Pittsburg on Tuesday, 
and it was expected that the strikers 
would be at work again before the end of 
the week. Until Saturday there had been 


The Steel Strike 
Probably Ended 


but little change in the situation at the 
factories. The union leaders were striv- 
ing to organize the skilled workmen in 
mills of the National Tube Company and 
of other departments of the Corporation ; 
employers at the same time were striving 
to prevent such accession to the union’s 
forces. The question was, How many 
more men could Shaffer call out if he 
should attempt to extend the strike? In 
the three companies already affected, the 
few non-union mills continued in opera- 
tion with no loss of men, except a dozen 
discharged from the solitary non-union 
tin-plate factory at Monessen, apparent- 
ly for yielding to the union’s solicitation. 
The Carnegie Company and the Steel 
and Wire Company were still regarded as 
proof against union invasion, altho there 
were rumors of secret organizing work 
in them. Further West, the men in the 
great factories of the Federal Steel Com- 
pany were known to be organized, but 
the union had not called upon them. The 
most inviting point for attack seemed to 
be the National Tube Company, and in 
that company’s mills the union made 
large gains at the end of the week. The 
tube men had been accustomed to work 
upon individual contracts, some of these 
extending for several years and guaran- 
teeing a minimum daily wage of $6. 
They were required last week to renew 
these contracts, which bind them to keep 
out of the union. Some complied; but 
600 openly joined the union, and Shaffer 
expected to have 4,000 in a few days. 
This gain was made at McKeesport, and 
there were signs that other mills of the 
Tube Company had been invaded. It be- 
came known that the 12,000 employees 
of the Cambria Iron Works, which are 
not under the Corporation, had very re- 
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cently been organized. Officers of the 
Tin Plate Company, all of whose mills 
but one are closed, declared that they 
would not hereafter deal with the union, 
but would use non-union labor. During 
the week the chief center of excitement 
was Wellsville, where Mayor Dennis or- 
dered the arrest of two union pickets and 
warned them that they would not be per- 
mitted to interfere with men who wanted 
to work. On the other hand, Mayor 
Black, of McKeesport, declared that he 
would neither permit the importation of 
non-union men nor allow the police to 
guard the mills. Mayor Warnock, of 
New Castle, was openly on the side of the 
strikers. Mayor O’Connell, of Mingo 
Junction, Ohio, said he would stand by 
the union to the end, and would not pre- 
vent the strikers from keeping out non- 
union men. Burgess Brennan, of Brad- 
dock, declared that it was right for strik- 
ers to “ run non-union men out of town.” 
In McKeesport the company promised to 
sue the city if it should suffer for lack of 
police protection. A rumor that the Cor- 
poration would ask for an injunction was 
met by denial from counsel. There was 
no indication that Senator Hanna or 
other Republican leaders could be in- 
duced to interfere. While there were re- 
ports that the Corporation intended to 
start some of the idle mills this week at 
any cost, it was said by some well-in- 
formed persons that the managers had 
decided to wait until the end of the hot 
season. A considerable advance in the 
price of the Corporation’s shares on the 
Stock Exchange led some to believe that 
negotiations for a settlement were in 
progress, but until Sunday morning there 
was nothing in the situation, so far as it 
was disclosed to the public, to warrant 
such a belief. 
& 


A Court of Inquiry aie 


for Schley 


request of 
miral Schley 
the Secretary of the 
Navy has ordered an investigation by 
a court of inquiry concerning his conduct 


during the war with Spain. The court 
is composed of Admiral Dewey (presi- 
dent) ; Rear-Admiral Kimberly, retired ; 
Rear-Admiral Benham, retired, and Cap- 
tain Lemly, Judge-Advocate General. It 
will begin its work at Washington on 
September 12th. Rear-Admiral Schley 
was led to make this request by the at- 


tacks upon him in the third volume of 
Maclay’s “ History of the Navy,” and 
the approving comments of Rear-Ad- 
miral Sampson upon those attacks. The 
public outcry against the use of the book 
at the Naval Academy was so great that 
Secretary Long last week ordered the 
exclusion of the third volume from the 
Academy as a text-book, the first and sec- 
ond volumes having been approved in 
1895. Rear-Admiral Sampson remarked 
that he was “in one way responsible ” 
for the passages in which Schley is called 
a coward, caitiff and liar, because he had 
“read the proofs.” In his letter to Sec- 
retary Long Schley said, concerning 
Maclay’s book: 

“While I admit the right of fair criticism 
of every public officer, I must protest against 
the low flings and abusive language of this 
violent partisan opponent, who has infused into 
the pages of his book so much of the malice 
of unfairness as to make it unworthy of the 
name of history, or of use in any reputable 
institution of the country. I have refrained 
hitherto from all comment upon the _ in- 
nuendoes of enemies muttered or murmured in 
secret and therefore with safety to them- 
selves. I think the time has now come to 
take such action as may bring this entire mat- 
ter under discussion for the clearer and calmer 
review of my brothers in arms.” 

The Secretary replied that this action 
had his hearty approval. By the precept 
to the court provision is made for a thor- 
ough inquiry as to the conduct of the 
Rear-Admiral as commander of the fly- 
ing squadron after his departure from 
Key West in May, 1898, and up to the 
close of the sea fight at Santiago. The 
inquiry will be made in public, and the 
court is directed to report not only a 
finding of facts but also its opinion and 
recommendations. It may be that the 
testimony of Admiral Cervera will be 
taken, for both he and the captain of his 
flagship have said that it was the purpose 
of the “Maria Teresa” to ram the 
“ Brooklyn,” and that this purpose was 
frustrated by the loop made by the latter. 
It has been charged that cowardice 
prompted Schley and Captain Cook to 
make this loop. During the week there 
were published several interviews with 
Rear-Admiral Sampson, in which that 
officer renewed his attacks upon Schley, 
and asserted that the latter would never 
ask for an official inquiry because he 
could make no defense. Rear-Admiral 
Evans and. Captain Cook (of the 
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“ Brooklyn”) now say that when the 
squadron was off Cienfuegos neither 
Schley nor Cook had been informed of 
the secret code of signals by which the 
insurgents were to communicate with 
our ships. Signals were made, but Schley 
and his associates knew nothing about 
them, altho a knowledge of the code had 
been given to commanders in Sampson’s 
fleet. Sampson now says he gave orders 
that this code should be made known to 
Schley, and he appears unwilling to be- 
lieve that Schley did not receive it. This 
testimony of Evans and Cook relates to 
an important specification in the charges 
to be considered by the court. 
& 


There has been published in 
Havana a letter in which T. 
Estrada Palma denies that 
either he or General Gomez, during the 
recent visit of the latter to this country, 
said anything in favor of the annexation 
of Cuba, either in New York or else- 
where. He adds that neither is in favor 
of annexation, and that both desire the 
absolute independence of the Cuban peo- 
ple. General Gomez, in a letter to the 
public, explains that the purpose of his 
visit to the United States was to convince 
Palma that it was his duty to become a 
candidate for the presidency. Palma is 
said to be unwilling. “ We ought to make 
him accept,” the old General writes; “I 
shall turn all my energy to this end, and 
when it has been accomplished I shall 
keep apart from politics.” Sefior Palma 
reports that the whole amount of bonds 
issued for the insurgents during the last 
insurrection was a little more than $3,- 
000,000 (face value), and that some of 
the bonds were sold, while others were 
exchanged for supplies. The bonds of 
the Ten Years’ War, he adds, have been 
disowned by the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Proceedings against Neely and 
Rathbone, the embezzlers, are said to 
have been delayed by difficulty in procur- 
ing witnesses now in this country; but 
the Cuban prosecutors say they have 
enough evidence. They have prepared 
sixteen large volumes of type-written tes- 
timony. The recently announced pur- 
pose of the American Sugar Refining 
Company (commonly called the Sugar 
Trust) to issue $15,000,000 of new stock 
“for business purposes” is related in 
some way to the development of the Cu- 
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ban sugar industry. President Have- 
meyer permits this relation to be inferred, 
predicting that the output of sugar on the 
island will be greatly enlarged “ when the 
tariff is fixed right.” Raw sugar from 
Cuba, he says, should be on the free list. 
The producers of cane and beet sugar in 
this country, he asserts, would not ob- 
ject to the removal of the duty on raw 
sugar, if a duty of one-half a cent a 
pound on refined should be retained ; and 
Congress, he thinks, “will give us that 
kind of a tariff.” The beet and cane 
sugar planters, however, do not think so. 
Manufacturers of beet sugar say that the 
Trust is “assassinating their industry.” 
They want the duty on refined removed 
and the duty on raw increased. Louis- 
iana cane planters are also hostile to Mr. 
Havemeyer’s project ; and the two inter- 
ests will exert some influence in the Sen- 
ate, to which a treaty changing the duties 
on Cuban sugar must be submitted. 
Capitalists connected with the Trust are 
said to have made large investments in 
Cuban sugar land. Mr. Havemeyer says 
the island could supply the world with 
sugar.—The President proclaimed free 
trade between the States and Porto Rico 
on July 25th, the third anniversary of the 
landing of American troops on the is- 
land. It is understood that Secretary 
William H. Hunt will be Governor Al- 
len’s successor, but the appointment may 
be deferred until September, when the 
Governor’s leave of absence will expire. 
& 


As the result of confer- 
ences between Adjutant- 
General Corbin and 
General Chaffee, many changes in the di- 
rection of economy have been planned. 
These, it is said, may at the end of a year 
reduce by 60 per cent. the cost of main- 
taining the army in the archipelago. The 
military force will be reduced to 30,000 
or even 20,000 men, and will be concen- 
trated at three points—Manila, Dagu- 
pan and Iloilo or Cebu. There will be a 
saving in the rent of barracks and the 
cost of transporting supplies. The fleet 
of small craft will be reduced, and one 
general hospital in Manila will be substi- 
tuted for seven small ones in or near the 
city. Much of the work now done by the 
soldiers will be turned over to the Insu- 
lar Constabulary. General Chaffee will 
begin an aggressive campaign in Batan- 
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Islands 
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gas Province and the islands of Bohol 
and Samar, where the civil governments 
have been suspended on account of fresh 
disturbance. Nine hundred men will be 
sent to garrison five towns in Mindoro, 
where Arthur Howard, a deserter, is act- 
ing as Governor, with a supporting force 
of 200 riflemen. The first surrender in 
Samar was reported last week, 500 men 
having laid down their arms there; and 
in Tayabas Province Colonel Zurbano 
came in with 547 men. General Cabal- 
les, who is still in the field, has ordered 
the assassination of General Cailles, the 
guerrilla chief who recently surrendered, 
and of Sefior Tavera, soon to be ap- 
pointed a member of the Taft Commis- 
sion, who offended this bandit by trying 
to establish civil government in Laguna 
Province. Caballes recently killed the 
mayors of two towns by throwing them 
from a precipice. The charter for Ma- 
nila, socn to be enacted by the Commis- 
sion, provides for a government closely 
resembling that of Washington, exec- 
utive and legislative power being vested 
in three Commissioners appointed by the 
insular government. Because there is no 
provision for elections or voting, the 


Spanish merchants have protested vigor- 
ously, saying that the free government of 
the United States ought not to deny the 
right ot suffrage, and that Spain offered 
to make the ward or district offices elect- 


ive. Governor Whitmarsh, of Benguet 
Province, charged with using his power 
for private gain, has been exonerated ; 
but the Commission censures him for 
having thrashed in public the Secretary 
of the province, a German subject named 
Schuerer. Whitmarsh is required to 
apologize for that, but Schuerer is to re- 
sign. The industrial, timber and other 
inland revenue taxes, under Spanish rule 
and up to the present time taken by the 
central government, will hereafter be ap- 
portioned in equal shares to the local 
provincial and municipal treasuries. 
Additional reports from Rome say that 
owing to the labors of Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop Ireland and Archbishop 
Chapelle, an agreement satisfactory to 
our Government and the Pope has been 
reached concerning the treatment of the 
friars, in accord with the plan to which 
we have heretofore referred. Sefior Pa- 
terno will leave the Federal Party to or- 
ganize a Nationalist Party, which will 
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take Aguinaldo for a leader, and in its 
platform call for the ultimate independ- 
ence of the islands. 


In England the two chief topics 
of interest, apart from the 
South African war, which drags along 
as usual, are matters pertaining to roy- 
alty and the confusion of the Liberal 
party. The revised oath to be taken by 
the Kiang has passed the second read- 
ing in the House of Lords, and is likely 
to go through without further change. 
Lord Salisbury has spoken in favor 
of retaining a declaration of Protes- 
tantisin. and other peers have expressed 
the same opinion. There is no doubt, 
however, but that the Catholics are ex- 
erting what influence they can in a quiet 
way to have the objectionable denial 
of Popery struck out of the oath. The 
title of the King is now more assured 
than the oath. On July 26th Lord Salis- 
bury, in the House of Lords, introduced 
a bill authorizing King Edward to as- 
sume by proclamation such title as he 
may deem fit. The Premier added that 
the title would probably be: “ Edward 
VII, vy the grace of God of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and _ Ire- 
land, and of British Dominions Be- 
yond the Sea King, Defender of the 
Faith and Emperor of India.” While 
this talk has been going on in regard to 
the living King, the body of one who 
reigned from 855 to 870 has been re- 
stored.to England. The remains of King 
Edmund the Martyr have been returned 
after resting in France since they were 
carried thither by Louis VII more than 
seven hundred years ago. The body now 
lies in the private chapel of the Duke of 
Norfelk, pending final burial in the Cath- 
olic cathedral which is building at West- 
minster.—Lord Rosebery’s rejection of 
the Liberal party and its present policy is 
still a matter of discussion in and out of 
Parliament. Arthur Balfour has taken 
advantage of the situation to declare that 
there no longer is any Opposition in the 
old sense of the word, and his statement 
is not likely to prove false while the pres- 
ent war lasts. Mr. Bowles in the House 
of Commons has had his fling at Lord 
Rosebery, ridiculing him for his senti- 
mental statement that he must plow his 
furrow alone, and comparing him com- 
ically with Cowper’s Alexander Selkirk, 


England 
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For some time it has 
been felt that the indus- 
trial expansion of Ger- 
many is in advance of sound principles of 
business, and the failure, early in last 
month, of the Leipziger Bank, together 
with the bankruptcy of its protégé, the 
Cassell Trebner-Trocknung Company, 
called attention sharply to the general 
financial state of the Empire. The Cas- 
sell Company, whose failure is said to 
have disclosed a deficit of 14,500,000 
marks, was merely a swindle on a gi- 
gantic scale, but other events point to 
overproduction throughout the country 
and forbode hard times in the near fu- 
ure. In his report to Washington the 
United States Consul at Bremen, Mr. 
Diederich, enters at some length into the 
details of the situation. Germany is not 
a fertile country, neither is it rich in 
mines, and its present population, averag- 
ing 263 to the square mile, makes neces- 
sary the importation of food supplies and 
raw materials. What is most significant 


Industrial Crisis 
in Germany 


in Mr. Diederich’s report is the condition 
of textile manufactures, chemicals and 
other branches of industry in which Ger- 
man trade was supposed to be firmly es- 


tablished. Of 37,142 looms in the linen 
mills of South Germany, no less than 
6,183 are idle. The manufacturers have 
determined to reduce the output and to 
induce other districts devoted to spinning 
and weaving to do the same thing. As 
regards the knitting mills, in some manu- 
facturing towns of Saxony, which had 
been kept very busy for the last ten years, 
one-fourth of the looms and other ma- 
chinery are now idle. In a number of the 
factories for lace curtains the men work 
on half time, and receive only from $1.90 
to $2.38 a week. The electrical and chem- 
ical trades are reported to be in the same 
condition. Add to this the fact that the 
grain crop promises to be the poorest for 
many a year, and it is not hard to see why 
Mr. Diederich should say that the busi- 
ness situation begins to look as it did with 
us from 1893 to 1897. 
& 

In the midst of this finan- 
cial excitement Germany is 
attempting to reorganize 
her tariff, chiefly in favor of the demands 
made by the Agrarians for protection 
against foreign breadstuffs. Some days 
since the Stuttgarter Beobachter pub- 


The German 
Tariff 
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lished the duties on grain, which were tc 
be proposed by the Government at the 
next meeting of the Reichstag. The tax 
on wheat was to be, maximum, 65 marks 
a ton, minimum, 55 marks; on rye and 
oats, maximum, 60 marks, minimum, 50 
marks. Now the Reichsanzeiger, the of- 
ficial organ of the Government, prints the 
proposed tariff law in full. Some of the 
items are as follows: 


“ Maize, 4 marks per metric hundredweight, 
without minimum. . 

“ Barley, 4 marks per metric hundredweight 
maximum and 3 marks per metric hundred- 
weight minimum. 

“Clover seed, 5 marks per metric hundred- 
weight. : 

“Rice, 4 marks per metric hundredweight. 

“Malt of barley, 44% marks per metric hun- 
dredweight; other malt, 9 marks. 

“ Cotton, free. 

“ Hops, 40 marks and hop meal 60 marks 
per metric hundredweight. 

“ Apples, unpacked or in sacks, free of 
duty ; packed in other ways, 6 marks per metric 
hundredweight. 

“Horses, worth from 300 marks to 2,500 
marks, from 30 marks to 300 marks apiece. 

“ Beef cattle, 25 marks. Young cattle, 15 
marks. Calves 4 and hogs 10 marks apiece. 

“ Fresh meats, 30 marks per hundredweight ; 
prepared as table delicacies, 75 marks per hun- 
dredweight. ; 

“Lard, 12 marks 50 nfennigs per hundred- 
weight. : 

“Cheese, 30 marks per hundredweight. 

“ All flours, except oat flour, 1342 marks 
per hundredweight; oat flour, 16 marks. : 

“ Cottonseed oil, in casks, 12% marks; not in 
casks, 20 marks per hundredweight. 

“ Sugar, 40 marks per hundredweight. 

“Fruit sugars, glucose, dextrin, etc., 40 
marks per hundredweight. 

“Margarine butter, 30 marks per hundred- 
weight. 

“ Artificial lards, 12% marks per hundred- 
weight.” 

Of special importance to America is Par- 
agraph VIII of the bill, which provides 
that dutiable goods sent to Germany from 
countries treating German ships and Ger- 
man goods more unfavorably than those 
of other countries may be assessed at 
double the rates provided for under the 
bill, or to the full value of the goods, and 
that goods on the free list arriving from 
such countries may be assessed 50 per 
cent. of their full value. The German 
papers the next morning (July 27th) 
were naturally full of comments on the 
various provisions of the bill. The con- 
servative and agrarians papers are, on 
the whole, satisfied, altho some of them 
look on the measure as only the best pos- 
sible under the circumstances, and think 
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that the protective tariff on farm prod- 
uce should be still higher. The Opposi- 
tion points out the fallacies of the bill 
and declares it will serve to strengthen 
the Socialist Party. According to the 
Post Paragraph VIII is directed against 
the United States : 


“Tt gives us the means to protect ourselves 
against the high-handed manner in which the 
United States interprets reciprocity. We are 
decidedly discriminated against under present 
conditions. We were weaponless against such 
treatment in tariff matters because Caprivi 
literally threw away the most favored nation 
treatment. This new tariff showed a deter- 
mination to insure ourselves a place in the 
sun in tariff matters, and we expect German 
manufacturers to agree thereto, since many 
have suffered from the supercilious morality 
of Americans in tariff treatment.” 


Germany is passing through a stage not 
dissimilar to the condition of England 
when the Conservatives, headed by the 
Duke of Wellington, fought against the 
repeal of the corn law. It is a struggle of 
the old aristocratic land-owning senti- 
ment against the new democracy of trade. 


& 


We have given some details of 
the curious war in Somaliland 
carried on by native troops un- 
der English officers against the so-called 
Mad Mullah who, as a reincarnation of 
Mahomed, has stirred up a rebellion 
against the Government. It is now re- 
ported that the Mullah, on July 17th, was 
finally routed with a loss of seventy men. 
Details of this engagement have not 
reached us, but some account of a pre- 
vious battle as reported to the London 
Times by one of the officers engaged will 
show the desperate nature of the fight- 
ing. On June 2d Colonel Swayne left 
Captain Macneill in camp at Gebile, while 
he with the rest of the forces went to As- 
sura. The Jama Siad, one of the hostile 
tribes, on discovering the position of 
Macneill, sent information to the Mullah, 
who was encamped at Welahed, some 
sixty miles northeast in the hills. The 
Mullah at once advanced with some 5,000 
men, of whom about 3,000 were cavalry, 
and attacked Macneill at about 4.30 P. M. 
on the afternoon of June 2d, but was re- 
pulsed after four or five hours of savage 
fighting. The next morning the enemy 
again advanced in a beautiful line consist- 
ing of some 5,000 cavalry and infantry, 
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enveloping the south and west sides of 
the zariba, both of which points they at- 
tacked simultaneously. Captain Mac- 
neill’s men reserved their fire until the 
enemy: approached to within 500 yards of 
the zariba, but the enemy never faltered 
for a second till they reached a distance of 
150 yards, when the terrific fire to which 
they were subjected made its effect felt 
and the enemy began to waver and then 
broke and retreated. Not a man suc- 
ceeded in getting inside the zariba, but a 
number got very close to the part where 
the camels were located, 15 dead bodies 
being found within a few yards of the 
zariba. ‘Their rifle fire was very severe, 
and there is no doubt that the English 
losses would have been heavy indeed had 
not Captain Macneill filled all the spare 
water tanks left by the main column and 
with them had constructed a most serv- 
iceable breastwork. In this engagement 
the English lost ten men killed and ten 
wounded. The enemy’s loss was very 
heavy ; 340 dead bodies were found with- 
in a few hundred yards of the zariba, and 
about 200 more in the low hills in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. ‘The total loss 
must have been at least 800, while the 
whole country was full of their wounded. 
The Mullah himself took no part in the 
action, but watched it from a hill near by. 
When ke saw that all was lost, he re- 
treated with a body of cavalry toward 
Welahed. In the meantime Colonel 
Swayne with his company got news of 
the engagement and encountered the 
forces retreating from Gebile. When he 
learned the state of affairs, and that the 
Mullah himself was within reach, he de- 
cided at once to attack. Then followed 
an exciting chase. At intervals hand-to- 
hand fights took place, and the losses of 
the enemy were testified to by the num- 
bers of riderless horses. The object of 
the enemy was evidently to gain the Mul- 
lah’s headquarters in the hills at Welahed. 
One by one the mounted infantry horses 
gave out, utterly done, until enly some 26 
remained. With them were Colonel 
Swayne, Major Beynon, Captain Mere- 
wether and Captain Bruce with his corps, 
the camels of which lasted in the most 
wonderful way, being, for long distances 
at speed, far superior to the horse of the 
country. At last, owing to the extreme 
exhaustion of the men, the pursuit was 
given up. 





A Neglected Educational Demand 


By Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


T often has been said that the Ameri- 
can people are irrational in their 
eagerness for education. This is no 

doubt true, altho as good Americans we 
prefer to substitute some other word for 
irrational. Yet however we may be 
persuaded of the soundness of our in- 
dividual zeal, we are too familiar with 
those whose views are so different from 
our own as to make us feel that they are 
very stupid or very nearly mad. It is pa- 
thetic to meet men whose only idea for 
the education of their children is that 
they may have that magic gift they 
missed, or that their children shall not 
waste time in mastering what they in 
their idle boyhood loitered over and re- 
fused to learn. One note is constantly 


emergent in the speech of parents, the 
desire that the education shall be prac- 
The cultivation of power is the 


tical. 
parent’s plea. Not all would limit this 
to igncble bread and butter studies. 
Many want Greek and Latin in the foun- 
dation. But rare, very rare, is any plea 
for the beautiful presented. There is 
scarcely any department of esthetics 
which makes a vigorous claim for recog- 
nition in the educational field of school or 
college. 

It is, of course, true that there has been 
some professed activity in the direction 
of instruction by means of pictures in 
the schools. But it is hard to reckon 
this a move in the field of esthetics, as 
the pictures are selected with little re- 
gard to the artistic merit of the originals, 
and the reproductions have generally 
commended themselves because of their 
cheapness rather than their beauty. 

The conscious education in the beau- 
tiful being so neglected, it is natural to 
inquire what the unconscious education 
is. Nature has been lavish in many 
parts of our land. Especially in many 
portions of our Eastern States there is 
as fine scenery as can be found in any 
thickly settled region. Our people ap- 
preciate this, and are as much accus- 
tomed to seek the beauty of sea and 


river, of hill and mountain, as any other 
race. Among the more cultivated there 
is, perhaps, a greater proportion of trav- 
elers who seek the grand and the lovely 
in nature than is to be found in any land. 
But there are vast sections of our great 
continent which are flat and monotonous 
and without the stimulus which the va- 
riety and richness of natural scenery 
affords to the esthetic faculty. And 
when we turn from nature to the work 
of man’s hand the result is discouraging. 

Is there anything so utterly without 
form and comeliness as the average 
American town or village? The smaller 
towns are too commonly marked by the 
extreme prominence of the country tav- 
ern with its conspicuous bar room and 
livery stable. The more pretentious 
buildings such as_ churches, school 
houses and court houses are almost in- 
variably without a single mark of esthetic 
purpose, not a line has been studied with 
regard to any other line, not a proportion 
given a moment’s consideration. Col- 
umns of many kinds are used without the 
remotest conception of the laws which 
govern the construction of such supports, 
whether mechanical or esthetic. And 
from house to house colors flame forth 
in one unvarying discord, where they do 
not sink down into the flat shabbiness of 
long settled decay. And all this is 
hightened by the strident notes of bill- 
boards presenting the disgusting scenes 
of traveling melodramas or the exagger- 
ated delights of circuses and Wild West 
shows. 

What are we to expect from the youth 
brought up in the midst of such sur- 
roundings? There is no model for the 
carpenter’s, or the blacksmith’s, appren- 
tice to form his future on. There is no 
suggestion to lift the mind of any child 
to a recognition of beauty of form or of 
color. 

Most of our great cities are overgrown 
towns. They have much that is beauti- 
ful in them, much that is accessible to 
those who have time and purpose to go 
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in search of it; but very little which is so 
related to the life of the people as to af- 
ford an unconscious education. 

What is true in this material side of 
life is true also of intellectual tenden- 
cies. In speech there is little recognition 
of the fine phrase. No American au- 
dience waits upon the honeyed lips of the 
orator as the Athenians did in ancient 
Greece, or the Parisians do in modern 
France. Except in very small circles 
there is little appreciation of the exquisite 
in form or fancy, and our speakers in- 
creasingly content themselves with a 
blunt and rugged style, full of vitality 


and replete with facts, but as transient 


as the breath that gives it utterance. 

What is true of oratory is as-true of 
music. The standard of musical taste in 
the country at large is astoundingly low. 
The musical instruments that are in de- 
mand illustrate this on the one hand, and 
the terrible wave of “ rag-time,’’ which 
lately swept over the country gives it 
emphasis. 

It is not necessary to speak of painting 
and sculpture. These great arts scarcely 
touch the average American. They are 
significant only for the more cultivated 
few who are not under consideration at 
this time. 

We stand at a critical point in our his- 
tory as a people. We have in a most 


marvelous manner mastered the element- - 


ary problems of national life. We have 
brought a great continent under control. 
We have developed a free and highly pro- 
ductive life. Now we must meet the 
problem first of making our life as 
wholesome as it is free, and as beautiful 
as it is comfortable; and, second, of 
making the products of our factories 
such as will win the approval of foreign 
races of more highly cultivated taste, but 
of inferior skill. 

The great age of the Renaissance not 
only wrought marvels for its own men 
and women, but transmitted to posterity 
the monuments of its love for the beauti- 
ful. Every traveler in Southern Eu- 
rope knows the subtle charm in the 
campanili and the colonnades which so 
often meet his eye. How noble are the 
proportions of yonder tower on the hill, 
how graceful the iron work in the gate of 
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the neighboring monastery! On every 
side appear the memorials of an age 
whose every art and craft became in- 
formed with a beauty which locked hands 
in an age-long clasp with utility. Even 
to-day, after centuries of decay, the car- 
penter fashions his columns and pilas- 
ters after models transmitted from Greek 
and Moorish originals through genera- 
tions of Italian and Spanish artisans ; and 
the smith toiling at a primitive forge 
cannot quite escape the gracious beauty 
of his surroundings. 

Do we not need more definitely to rec- 
ognize the importance to us as a people 
of fostering in our manual training 
schools the knowledge of the principles 
of beauty, and of establishing trade 
schools in which our youth can be taught 
to appreciate and produce beautiful fab- 
rics? The existing schools scarcely 
seem to appreciate the importance of a 
systematic and thorough training in the 
fundamental principles, and they certain- 
ly are wanting in any real enthusiasm for 
the highest type of craftsmanship. No 
doubt the American spirit which makes 
youth eager to get to the top—not of a 
chosen calling, but of a series of ca 
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—enters in as a disturbing force. 
well taught carpenter’s apprentice as- 
pires to be a contractor, or an architect ; 
the successful sign painter becomes a 


fourth rate portrait painter. The great 
lesson of successful industrial artisan- 
ship, the lifting of the craft to an un- 
touched level, goes unlearned. 

This important field ought not to go 
unimproved in this epoch of great wealth 
and growing demand for American prod- 
ucts. Its improvement or neglect may be 
the determining factor in American in- 
dustrial development. But it has for the 
student of society another element of 
interest. Native Americans are being 
driven cut of manual labor by their own 
aversion to it, and the readiness of for- 
eign immigrants to perform it. A more 
remunerative type of artisanship, involv- 
ing higher mental faculties, might prove 
attractive to our own boys and call them 
back to sturdier occupations from be- 
hind the counter and the desk. If so it 
would be a national blessing. 

Easton, Pa. 





Northland Natives as 


They Were and Are 


By Andrew J. Stone 


[It will be remembered that Mr. Stone has widely explored the Arctic regions on this continent in the interest 


of science,—EpirTor.] 


OW much it is to be regretted that 
there were not more historians 
among the employees of the Hud- 

son Bay Company and the Russian Fur 
Company. What valuable history, much 
of which is forever lost, we might have 
had. 

A true history of the peoples that lived 
in Arctic and sub-Arctic America two 


Northwest Territory, and the interior 
Indians of all the great North. 

We can look back upon these peoples 
at a time previous to the advent of the 
white man and see only proud, inde- 
pendent, self-sustaining races. Each 
tribe found within its own country 
everything they actually required, and 
yet they were not without commerce. 
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hundred years ago, their social life, do- 
mestic economy, tribal relations, ambi- 
tions and wars—happy, healthy, con- 
tented races who found in their desolate, 
dreary surroundings all the necessaries 
and comforts of life—would read far 
more like fiction than fact. 

To make these people easiest under- 
stood by the general reader, I will place 
them in three general classes or groups, 
as follows: The Indians of Southeastern 
Alaska, the wealthiest native people of 
the North; the Eskimo of Western 
Alaska and Bering Sea country, North- 
ern Alaska and the north coast of the 


The interior Indians, of what is now the 
Western States, traded with the Indians 
of our Pacific Coast ; they in turn traded 
with the coast Indians of the country now 
known as British Columbia, and they in 
turn met and bartered with the people 
of Southeastern Alaska; and thus the 
trade followed the Pacific coast north 
and west, to and among the Aleutian 
Islands. Every year in June the Eskimo 
from Norton Sound on Bering Sea, 
St. Lawrence, King and the Diomede 
Islands, Cape Prince of Wales, and 
East Cape Siberia, and from. other 
Siberian coast points; from Point 
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Barrow and the inland _ country 
around the headwaters of the Noatak, 
the Kowak and Selawik rivers, met on 
the shores of the beautiful and pictur- 
esque Selawik Lake at the head of 
Kotzebue Sound, where for days they 
feasted, danced, played games, indulged 
in athletic sports and brawls, and ex- 
changed wares. Deer skins from Si- 
beria and ivory and walrus skins from 
the Diomedes would find their way 
further east along our north coast several 
hundred miles to Barter Island, where in 
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July the Eskimo would gather from a 
long stretch of our north coast for the 
purpose of trade.. The beautiful spotted 
deer skins from Siberia might have been 
found a thousand miles to the east of 
Point Barrow, or stone lamps from the 
extreme northeast of our continent found 
on the coast of Siberia.. The articles 
thus transported to distant tribes were 
to those people what the diamonds from 
South Africa or the rugs from Persia 
are to our own people to-day. A strik- 
ing feature in connection with this trade 
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Eskimo Totems as they are found in the woods, Klukwan, Alaska 
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Tlingit Totem, Mangel, Alaska 


is that they often extended credit to each 
other, and the matter of time through 
which this credit might run always de- 
pended upon the honor and success of the 
party who was favored, and would run 
through a year or term of years with- 
out creating the slightest. difference be- 
tween the interested -parties. The 
Loucheaux, the most northerly Indians 
in America, who live on the Lower Mac- 
kenzie, trade extensively with the Eskimo 
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along the Arctic coast to the north and 
east of them. This trade is unlike that 
found anywhere else in the North. An 
Eskimo hunter and a Loucheaux will 
agree to be partners, and this partner- 
ship will extend throughout the re- 
mainder of their lives; and yet they 
never work or hunt together, but will 
meet once or twice a year and exchange 
the result of the chase to such an extent 
as is of mutual interest. The account 
is always kept open, and if one can spare 
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what the other wishes, he does so, re- 
gardless of the time he is to receive pay. 
In this simple way they help each other, 
and these partners are usually warm 
friends, even tho their respective tribes 
may not be on friendly terms. 

All the different people of the North- 
land believe in ghosts, in some great 
spirit with mighty power, in evil spirits; 
and of the latter they have considerable 
fear. The great and good spirit which 
they so much respect finds existence in 


their wars were just as much justified 
and were only slightly more cruel than 
are our modern wars. Their wars were 
generally of short duration, but of fre- 
quent occurrence, and a large percentage 
of their mortality during their early 
history was due to such causes. Their 
battles were short, furious, merciless and 
bloody, but they were for a purpose or 
principle, the same as our own, and these 
were generally quite as just. The his- 
toric tomahawk of the Indians of the 



































Chief Shakes’ Old Home, Mangel, Alaska 


an imaginary bird or animal, and the 
forms of these change to suit the: par- 
ticular fancy of the different tribes. 
Giants once existed among all the tribes 
and wonderful stories are yet told of 
them and the havoc they wrought among 
the people, and of their tragic death at 
the hands of some stripling of a boy— 
companion stories for that of David and 
Goliath. They are all superstitious, as 
an uneducated people must be, but their 
superstitions vary with the different 
tribes. 

These people used to go to war very 
much as civilized races do to-day, and 


States was but little known to the north- 
ern natives. 

The inland natives of the North used 
the bow and arrow, as did all the Ameri- 
can Indians and Eskimo, but they often 
fought at close range with clubs and 
stones. The knife is the favorite weapon 
of the Eskimo, and the Tlingits and 
Haidas, or Indians of Southeastern 
Alaska, used the bow and arrows, knives 
and spears. Who could picture a more ro- 
mantic war scene than the chiefs of oppos- 
ing tribes among these latter people lead- 
ing to battle their hundreds of followers? 
It was not a scene of ambush, the creep- 
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Kookpugimoot Women and Child 


ing among bushes and stones, and the 
falling upon a weak and helpless enemy 
and slaughtering them; but far out in 
some bay, on the beautiful quiet waters 
of the Alexander Archipelago, surround- 
ed by picturesque, pine-clad hills from 
which towered lofty, snow-capped moun- 
tains, whose images were mirrored in 
the deep blue waters at their feet, might 
be seen two groups of monster war 
canoes, each manned by sixty to one 
hundred braves. These craft were light, 
strong and graceful, and, lining their 
sides in regular form, were the warriors, 
each with paddle in hand. At each man’s 
side was his shield, spear and knife. 
At the command of their chief the hun- 
dreds of paddles struck the water with 
the precision and exactness of the move- 
ments of a body of trained military. The 
giant canoes shot across the still waters 
of the bay, each a great winged mes- 
senger of death, under the direction of its 
captain. The enemy is approaching with 
the same speed, and with a wild yell that 
echoes and re-echoes on the pine-clad 
hills and islands the vessels clash and 
crash, and, hand to hand, like true 
Romans of old, the knife and spear are 
made to do their awful work. Vessels 
are sunk, and warriors, brave, wounded 
and dying, are helpless in the clutches of 
a watery grave. During the fearful 


struggle the boats at last become dis- 
entangled and separate. There is no 
smoke to obscure the scene; all is visible. 
A chief recognizes his injured boats, 
the awful sacrifice of his followers, and, 
with a heart filled with terror, pain and 
disappointment, calls a hasty retreat. 

Those were the days when the Ameri- 
can Indian was a man of individuality, a 
man of character, in the tropics or in the 
arctics. He was not a coward; he made 
use of all his country gave him, and satis- 
fied his requirements from such things 
as his surroundings provided him—an 
independent, contented man. He would 
offer his life for his country, his home 
and his family, with all the courage of 
an old Roman. He was ignorant, su- 
perstitious and uncleanly, but there was 
something in him to admire that was 
above all that. But he lives no more; 
he is gone, and only the shadow of his 
former self remains. 

To-day he is a sluggard. The white 
man has crushed his spirit. He lives in 
filth, squalor and want, such as his grand- 
father knew nothing of. His heart is 
broken, his pride is gone; he is neither 
hunter, warrior nor civilian. His home, 
his food, his clothing, know no laws; they 
are all accidental, neither those of white 
man or Indian. He is only an image, a 
well-worn relic of past ages. How piti- 
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ful! No one knows but the one who has 
carefully traced his life history through 
its transformation. I am not a lover of 
Indians, and especially of our twentieth 
century Indians. I have been among 
them and suffered much of all that is 
distasteful at their hands, but in my 
heart there is pity for them, and there is 
admiration for the old-time brave, who 
was controlled by his inherited instincts. 
That of the old aristocrat is a departed 
glory, and in his stead is the wretched, 
cowed, degraded, miserable spirit with- 
out hope or ambition. His country is 
being stripped of all its beautiful animal 
life that once supplied his every want, 
and he, perfectly helpless, looks, on in 
pitiful, sorrowful despair that - blends 
with stolidity, indifference and amaze- 
ment. With this old-time and honored 
brave was buried family history, family 
pride, folk-lore and traditions, and all 
the past is enshrouded in hazy mist. 
The once animated conversation of the 
happy camp-fire has changed to listless 
mutterings of a disgruntled soul, and the 
wonderful white man and his mysterious 
methods now puzzle the bewildered brain. 

Robbed of their furs, robbed of their 
game, and, worse, robbed of all native 
originality, the grave yawns for the 
remnant of this once happy people. 

The most interesting natives in the 
North to-day are those who have seen 
least of the white man. Some of the 
most primitive tribes yet retain some of 
their old-time customs, and a part of 
these are sports and games. I have wit- 
nessed the dances of the Indians and the 
Eskimo, their football, foot races and 
wrestling matches, but the most remarka- 
ble contest for supremacy in strength 
and endurance I ever witnessed was the 
annual wrestling match between the 
Loucheaux Indians and North Coast 
Eskimo, in July, ’99. A circle thirty 
feet in diameter was drawn upon the 
ground, and the two tribes formed into 
little groups outside the circle to enjoy 
the event. An Eskimo boy, evidently 
about fifteen, entered the ring and sat 
down. There was a stir among the 
Loucheaux, and soon one of their boys 
of about the same age walked rapidly 
into the ring. As he advanced toward 
the center the young Eskimo rose to his 
feet, and they clinched, and a rough and 
tumble match followed. The vanquished 
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walked complacently out of the ring, 
while the victor sat down to rest and 
wait for another contestant; and thus 
the wrestling continued, and as it pro- 
gressed the stronger and more athletic 
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fellows were continually being called out, 
until the giants of each tribe were repre- 
sented in the ring. There was no sham; 
the struggle was all the human frame 
could endure, and it lasted for hours. 
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The excitement among both tribes be- 
came great ; the match was very even, and 
the most remarkable, simple, unskilled 
athletics I ever witnessed. The endur- 
ance of both Indians and Eskimo was 
wonderful. The Eskimo won, but their 
victory was but barely won. 

One of many strange feats performed 
by these simple native people, with which 
I have been made acquainted, was that 
of an Eskimo running down a dog. 
Among the dogs owned by one of the 
whaling ships in their quarters at Her- 
schel Island one winter was one that 
every time he suspected! he was to be 
hooked to the sled would run away and 
refuse to be caught until after the sled- 
ding party had gone, and in this way he 
escaped work. Finally it was decided 
to catch this very wise brute the day 
preceding the start of a sledding party, 
and they were successful in making him 
fast, and he was promptly put into 
harness. Once in the harness, he was 
a good worker, and all went well until 
the party stopped to rest about twelve 
miles out from the ship, when he cunning- 
ly slipped his harness and said “ good- 
by.” This was too much for an athletic 
young Eskimo that was one of the party, 
and hastily stripping every rag from 
his body, except his boots, away he went 
after that dog, across the rough fields 
of ice, perfectly oblivious to the icy winds 
that fanned his bare flesh. The rest of 
the party stood for a while, watching 
with amazement the wild chase, as Eski- 
mo and dog wound here and there, grow- 
ing smaller in the distance. They must 
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move on in order to find a camping place, 
and, throwing the Eskimo’s clothing upon 
one of the sleds, continued about five 
miles and pitched camp. A few hours 
later the Eskimo came in leading the 
dog. As he came up he remarked, 
“ Dog no run off again!” And they say 
he never did. 

The Tlingits and the Haidas of South- 
eastern Alaska are the sculptors of the 
North, and much of their work in years 
gone by was a work of real art and is 
deserving of a place among the best art 
collections of the world. 

The people throughout the North, in- 
iand, on the coast, even the desolate and 
forbidding coast country of Arctic Amer- 
ica, were never at a loss for methods of 
successfully capturing game. Long be- 
fore they knew of powder and ball they 
were capable of capturing the largest 
mammals that walked the land or 
ploughed the sea. The giant kadiak 
bear, the polar bear and even the mon- 
ster bowhead of the icy seas, one of the 
largest whales that float, paid tribute to 
their skill and prowess; and I know a 
Kookpugimoot who has, single-handed, 
conquered the two last named. The 
animals of the North are rapidly passing 
over the hills to everlasting feeding 
grounds, and the natives, afflicted by an 
atmosphere poisoned by the presence of 
white men, are going with them: Even 
the birch bark canoe of the inland-rivers, 
the cedar dugout of Southeastern Alaska, 
or the skin oomiaks and kiaks of the 
Eskimo are not in outline and finish 
what they once were. 

SEATTLE, WasH. 


By Bishop H. W. Warren 


CRES of earth, 
Clouds with far-brought rain, 

Months of limitless sunshine! 
Adequate outcome—grain. 


Ages of time, 


Furnace for ores, 

Tons and tons untold, 
Hills of coal wasted for heat! 
Adequate outcome—gold. 





Earth, sky without span: 


Vast love and labors of God! 
Adequate outcome—man. 


University Park, Cot. 
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The Isolation of the School: 


Its Educational 


Function 
By the Hon. William T. Harris 


UniTEeD STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


NE of the earliest points at which 
educational reform begins to at- 
tack whatever it finds to be estab- 

lished as the order of school education 
for its day is the isolation of the work of 
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instruction and discipline from the home 
life of the child. 

There is a separation more or less 
abrupt between the occupations within 
the home and those in the school. There 
is a contrast in manner of behavior; the 
school expects a degree of self-restraint 
on the part of the child, a considerate at- 
tention to the demands of the task before 
him, not only as to its demands upon him, 
but also as to its demands on his fellow 
ptipils and on his teachers. 

He leaves behind him in the home a 
certain spontaneity of action and becomes 
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self-repressive and sometimes painfully 
conscious of all his little impulses and 
tendencies. He must inhibit such action 
as will interfere with the grand purpose 
of the school. 

In his six years of life he has already 
accumulated a stock of interests that re- 
late to the members of his family and the 
possessions of his household. He has 
supplemented this by experience in his 
neighborhood and discovered very muclf 
that goes to supply wants or needs in 
the stock of interests in his own home. 

At the age of six he enters the school 
and commences to study letters and num- 
bers as his chief business. 

The school seems bent on changing him 
from an ear-minded person to an eye- 
minded person—from one to whom 
language consists only of spoken words 
heard by the ear to one for whom lan- 
guage consists of printed or written 
words, or of characters such as the Arabic 
notation furnishes. All his home and 
neighborhood interests are set aside in 
the school room, or at least subordinated 
to new disciplines of a comparatively ab- 
stract character. For reading and writ- 
ing deal with arbitrary characters con- 
ventionally used to represent not words, 
but sounds. The child knows words by 
ear, but he has no theory of elementary 
sounds; they are not observed by him, 
because he does not get so far as to 
analyze his words. Letters, printed or 
written, and also the sounds that they 
represent, are alike strange objects to 
the child. But eye-mindedness will mean 
to the child the possibility of holding the 
word with such a firm grip that he can 
think more precisely than he can with 
words known orally, but not visually. 
It will mean that he can get beyond his 
merely colloquial vocabulary of a few 
hundred words of a loose and uncertain 
meaning, and master new vocabularies 
invented by poets to express all the shades 
of feeling and character that human na- 
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ture is capable of, and other new vo- 
cabularies invented by specialists in 
science to collect and combine all the facts 
that man knows about nature and man. 

Civilization depends on the written and 
printed word. It has long appeared to 
be a necessity of society that the child 
should go to school, just for the sake of 
becoming eye-minded. But the work of 
the school is very different from the oc- 
cupation of the child in the family in his 
first six years. It is isolated from the 
home life, and only refers to it incidental- 
ly for illustrations and examples ; for ap- 
plications and rudimentary experiences 
that help to understand the lesson of the 
day. 

Whenever a topic comes up in school 
that relates in any way to the child’s ex- 
perience, the good teacher always appeals 
to this body of original observation as 
a sort of apperception fund of informa- 
tion—a fund of direct information which 
helps explain the subject presented in 
the school lesson. 

So, too, the kindergarten has been in- 
vented, and a series of games and occu- 
pations offered to younger children as a 
method to connect more closely the school 
and the home. But the child does not 
find the home-life continued in the 
kindergarten—not the home life of ca- 
price and wild play. He has come into 
a social whole and he must conform to 
the regulations necessary for the exist- 
ence of a social whole. He must play 
the game chosen by the teacher and work 
at the occupation set for his class. 
Everything is prescribed for him. His 
occupations are not such as he has seen 
at home. They deal with elements that 
enter certain processes of manufacture, 
that exist in his neighborhood, but they 
are almost as abstract as the letters used 
to spell words. 

This fact has been well observed by 
educational reformers, and Pedagogy has 
received the fruits of their first labors to 
improve its methods. 

The isolation of the school from the 
home life is made less by turns of skill 
in methods of instruction, or in methods 
of discipline; by inventions of a long 
series of short steps and easy gradients 
that place it within the power of the child 
to climb to difficult hights. 

Were the child taken from the home 
entirely and kept in the school room con- 


stantly it would pretty effectually quench 
what the child had acquired of individual- 
ity in home life. 

This has been a great evil in a certain 
class of boarding schools and in orphan 
asylums. 

But, as a fact, the ordinary primary 
school takes only five hours of the day, 
five days of the week, and forty weeks 
of the year. This gives one-ninth of the 
entire time to the school room. If the 
child consumes four-ninths of the time 
in sleep and four-ninths of the time in 
continuing his home and neighborhood 
life, he will have, in the average case, 
sufficient elasticity to react against the 
cramp which is threatened by school life. 

The concentration of mind on the part 
of the professional teacher to invent 
means to lessen the step from home life 
to school life has tended to make him 
lose sight of the educative value of what, 
is peculiar to the school itself. The 
school is sometimes regarded as a sort 
of necessary evil which it would be well 
to eliminate entirely from society if a 
suitable substitute could be found. Some- 
times, too, it comes to seem as if the home 
life of the child contained all that is truly 
desirable. The one who holds this point 
of view is prone to fall into the same 
error in regard to the State. He will 
think that the family should be all in 
all, and that the State—that is to say, 
the political life of the people, should 
be dispensed with, and thereby an 
enormous saving effected in the life of 
man. 

Something of this trend of thought in 
modern pedagogy is found on a large 
scale in the thought of Europe in the last 
century. It was put into application on 
a grand scale in France. It was a sort 
of object lesson for all that part of man- 
kind that read and think. The French 
Revolution had been for fifteen years a 
spectacle to all Europe-of a people try- 
ing to clear up its mind with regard to the 
relation between the individual and the 
State. In the Reign of Terror all Eu- 
rope made the discovery that with mere 
individualism each person of necessity 
comes to suspect every other person. 
In such a condition society becomes a 
mob and the individual finds no safety 
from suspicion and violence. The reac- 
tion in France from the time of the Reign 
of Terror led further and further away 
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from mere individualism, and not only 
from this, but from any mere life of na- 
ture. There came to be an insight into 
the necessity of the Government, the in- 
stitution of the State, as the guarantee of 
the life and liberty of the citizen. This 
insight came with more force to the think- 
ers living in other countries, and especial- 
lv in Germany, than it did even to the 
people in France. In Germany it began 
to be seen that not only the State, but 
other institutions, such as the Church 
and the community of productive indus- 
try, and the family, are institutions which 
are needed to make possible the life and 
liberty of the citizen. 

The ideal nature of man gets realized 
in his institutions. The family is an 
organization which protects the individ- 
ual in his immature years of infancy, in 
his old age of decrepitude, and, in other 
words, equalizes the difference of sex, 
age and condition of health, etc. 
society is organized so that by division 
of labor each worker becomes skillful 
and can accomplish a maximum of pro- 
duction, and yet each person depends up- 
on others in his community, and, in fact, 
upon all the race, for the variety of arti- 
cles which he needs to supply his wants. 
By commerce this dependence is convert- 
ed into independence. Each citizen is 
made independent of want by belonging 
to a social whole. The State, on the 
other hand, protects the weak against the 
strong, and secures justice, not by the 
individual, which would be private re- 
venge, but by the State. The State is the 
reality of the rational self, which is only 
partially realized in each individual. 
Again, the church devotes itself to the 
preservation of the wisdom of the past. 
It teaches a view of the world as one 
in a rational purpose; it offers a sum- 
mary of this wisdom to all the people 
whether mature or immature; it applies 
this wisdom more or less perfectly or 
imperfectly to the practical issues of the 
day in the life of each individual. 

The relation of the individual to this 
larger self incarnated in institutions is 
that of obedience to authority. The in- 
stitution, which is a social whole in one 
of its forms, prescribes to the individual, 
and he obeys. In all lower and lowest 
conditions of civilization the punishment 
of death ismost frequently awarded to the 
individual who deliberately disobeys this 
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authority, vested by institutions in re- 
sponsible officers, or chiefs; in the 
family, in civil society, in the State, in 
the Church. 

With the phenomena of the French 
Revolution before them, European think- 
ers saw how this element of authority 
comes by and by to be questioned by an 
educated or enlightened people. The 
authority seems to be alien to the rational 
will of the individual. Hence, one school 
of thinkers came to call this rational 
world, embodied in institutions, the world 
of self-estrangement (selbst-entfrem- 
dung). The individual who becomes in- 
tensely conscious of his personality, in 
the beginnings of a scientific education, 
comes to attack all authority as a foreign 
or alien affair. He does not see that it 
embodies the realization of his greater 
self. He does not see that to obey in- 
stitutions is to obey his rational self. To 
him it is a matter of blind obedience to 
what is irrational. 

Mind, as it appears in ‘ahicinwe and 
childhood, is the potentiality of man, but 
not the reality of man. In order to be- 
come man in his maturity, the immature 
child must estrange itselfi—become for- 
eign to what it finds itself to be as child 
or infant—and it must study the grounds 
of the commands of authority until it 
gets an insight into their rationality. 
Then it returns out of its estrangement 
and becomes at home in the forms of rea- 
son that. have been realized in the long 
course of the history of the human race. 
The child or infant has no longer the 
intense delight in his immediate environ- 
ment, but he delights in finding again 
and again a new province of rationality 
at first strange or foreign to him, and 
mastering it so that he becomes at home 
in it and becomes able to add its strength 
to his strength. 

Man thus goes from a state of weak- 
ness and feebleness, and of consequent 
subordination to his environment, over 
to the condition of mastering his environ- 
ment, conquering nature and making it 
his instrument of self-estrangement. He 
eats his daily bread and meat and as- 
similates or digests it as a foreign mate- 
rial, making it over into a tissue of his 
own body. Thus, too, he takes the wis- 


dom of the race, both its forms of doing 
and its forms of thinking, its scientific 
and spiritual insights, and, so to speak, 
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digests or assimilates them by seeing 
their rationality and learning how to do 
or act in right forms, and understand 
those forms. All the while the little in- 
dividual is growing in might by this 
process of assimilation. He is rein- 
forcing his little will power by the will 
power of the race; he is reinforcing his 
feeble intellect by the aggregate intellect 
of man as a social whole. 

Quite frequently the philosophy of 
education has followed this way of look- 
ing on the institutional world as a world 
of self-estrangement, and the individual 
infant or savage is regarded as the point 
of departure, as an already complete 
world of reason, and the institutions are 
regarded as something less real and sub- 
stantial than the various parts of.educa- 
tion—namely, that of the family—in the 
etiquet that makes possible the life of 
the individual in the family or home; the 
conformity to the law of the State, which 
makes the individual into a citizen, and 
the spiritual purification and holiness 
that comes from obedience to the Church, 
all these kinds of obedience are looked 
upon as something alien, as something 
isolated from the substantial and real 
life of the individual. According to this 
there is an isolation in the school, in the 
education of the State, and the Church 
and the family, and in the training for 
one’s vocation; these are all species of 
isolation. But it is better to turn this 
view around and look upon the individual 
himself when an infant or savage as iso- 
lated from his true rational being. 

One would better say, therefore, that 
all education, whether in the school or the 
family, or the State or the Church, or in 
any other institutions, that all education 
is an attempt to overcome the isolation of 
the undeveloped individual, the immature 
specimen of the human race, the infant or 
the savage, who is only the possibility of 
complete manhood, for the child or the 
savage is isolated from the rational out- 
growth of his true being. His thought 
is feeble because he cannot reinforce it 
by the thought of the race. His action 
is feeble because it is not reinforced by 
the action of all humankind. Education 
strives to emancipate the individual child 
from his isolation. 

Self-estrangement as a principle helps 
one understand many things in education 
that are otherwise enigmatic; how that 
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the culture of all races proceeds by a 
mastery of a classic literature; the study 
of Confucius and Mencius in Chinese 
education ; the study of the code of Manu, 
the Vedas, the Hitopadesa, among the 
East Indians; the study of the Koran 
among the Mahommedans, and the study 
of the Bible and of Greek and Latin 
classics among modern Christian nations. 
It is a sort of vicarious living over again 
of the far-off world—far-off from the 
present world of the home life and the 
life of the business world. 

The child cradled in his immediate 
present takes it for all in all and for an 
independent complete whole, but his edu- 
cation teaches him that it is not inde- 
pendent, but that it is in causal relation 
with all its past, and in a causal reaction 
with all that exists, however distant from 
it in space. Finding himself mistaken 
as to the completeness of the present in 
this isolation, the youth begins to take 
his steps with increased wonder and de- 
light at finding new worlds that were 
before invisible to him, but which when 
once seen help explain to him what is here 
and now. Every intellectual nation in 
the world, beginning with the Persian, 
the Egyptian, the Greek and the Roman, 
has set its youth to study not only 
its own classics, but also such elements 
of abstract science as it had come to 
possess—such as fragments of mathe- 
matics and astronomy—and has under- 
taken foreign travel as an element of edu- 
cation. The school has sometimes sym- 
bolized its isolation or its difference from 
the every-day life of the immediate pres- 
ent by the adoption of certain formal 
usages, the wearing of some special garb 
to distinguish its order from the rest of 
the community; the adoption of some 
mode of life different from that of the 
family of the average citizen. 

The student, perhaps, has been aided 
in, rather than hindered from, mastering 
the strange and far-off phases of the 
life that his people have lived through, by 
these matters of immediate garb, and by 
the community life in the school or col- 
lege. He takes pride in thus celebrating 
his conscious arrival at a step removed 
from the commonplace life which he held 
as immature youth to the school in which 
he is to be enlarged in his life by the addi- 
tion of the will and intellect of the race. 
He takes some pleasure in making this 
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distinction visible by a cap and gown, and 
by a life in a system of barracks rather 
than in the family life adopted by his 
civilization. 

All culture begins with this first 
estrangement of the immature individual 
out of his immediate surroundings, mate- 
rial and spiritual, and commencing to 
make himself at home in what is at first 
strange and different, but which he will 
soon render familiar by study. 

He will begin to see, step by step, his 
own rationality, the purpose of the life 
of his race. He will make over for him- 
self a second nature in these other stages 
of rational life, isolated by time and space 
from him. : 

He will increase proportionally in his 
ability to think and to do. He will not 
be surprised when he sees the first dif- 
ference from his family or neighborhood. 
He will not be astonished at the habits 
of doing and thinking which he sees 
among foreigners, but will explain it all 
by the light which he gets from the study 
of different manners and customs and 
modes of doing things. He will be able 
to criticise his own manners and customs 
and methods of doing, and will see how 
to reform them in such a manner as to 
bring about an insight into their ration- 
ale. 

In connection with this process of self- 
estrangement a new series of phenomena 
arises which take on the character of re- 
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action against the ordinances of the in- 
stitutions of culture. It is marked in 
the entire history of the race that the 
culture world, the world that overcomes 
the self-estrangement of the mere in- 
dividual, as organized in the school and 
the Church, and also in the State and in 
the family, always assumes the attitude 
of authority and demands implicit obedi- 
ence on the part of the child or the in- 
dividual citizen. This obedience is in- 
sisted upon to such an extent as to 
threaten to produce the effacement of the 
individual. In the ancient education the 
individual had to be effaced before he 
became a participator in the intellect and 
will of the social whole. He was effaced 
before he was reinforced. Reforms in 
modern pedagogy save the child from a 
too wasteful repression of individuality. 

Isolation of the school thus seems to 
mean something deeper than the mere 
lack of continuity with the home life, or 
even with the life of civil society in which 
the home life moves. It means the eman- 
cipation of the youth from the immediate 
sway of what is near and the bringing 
of his mind into an appreciation of what 
is far off in time and space, but which 
nevertheless has been powerful in making 
the present world what it is. 

It is a process of correcting the judg- 
ment of the individual as to what his true 
self is, and as to what is of permanent 
value in human endeavor. 

Wasuincton, D, C. 


John Alexander Dowie and His Zions 
By John A. Napes 
HICAGO has been described as a 


home of religious cranks, and 
among those whom the world 


designates as such John Alexander 
Dowie holds at present the front rank. 
Certainly he has laid his hold upon the 
great city, where he is in evidence both 
north and south. The strong personal 
hold he exercises on his followers is con- 
ceded ; he seems to outsiders to hypnotize 
them. People assert that his followers 
are easy subjects for such hypnotism, 
but the influence is unquestionably there. 

The locality which he has chosen for 
his civic headquarters adjoins the hand- 
some terminal station of the Illinois Cen- 


tral Railroad on Michigan Avenue, the 
stateliest thoroughfare in Chicago. Zion 
Home is an imposing structure of seven 
stories, in the modern commercial style, 
the ground floor on the avenue side being 
devoted to banking business. Dr. Dowie 
objects to the name hotel being applied 
to the building, preferring to call it a 
home... Over it, attached to a flagstaff, 
waves a long streamer, bearing the name 
“ Zion.” Hither flock sufferers anxious to 
be under his supervision, so that they may 
be cured of their various ailments. The 
Home is kept private, and the meetings 
held there are not open to the public. 
The Zion City Bank conducts a regularly 
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appointed business. Dr. Dowie figures 
as proprietor, Chas. J. Bernard is man- 
ager, and Wm. S. Peckham is cashier. 
It allows interest at four per cent. on all 
accounts from one dollar to five hundred, 
and three per cent. on accounts over 
five hundred dollars, and issues drafts 
payable at all the principal cities of Eu- 
rope and in all parts of this country. 

Dr. Dowie, who lives in the two upper 
floors of the building, is very particular 
on the subject of diet, and has implicit 
belief in the Mosaic prohibitions. Pork 
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and oysters are an abomination to him. 
Lard, as the fat of pork, he has no use 
for, and recommends in its stead a mix- 
ture of beef suet with cotton seed oil, 
peanut oil or bean oil. He stoutly denies 
that Péter’s vision teaches us that the 
distinction between clean and unclean 
beasts was there and then swept away. 
The vision, he says, only taught Peter not 
to “call any man common or unclean.” 
The sheet that was lowered contained 
“all manner of creeping things.” 
Were these also to be eaten? 

Some distance to the south of the 
Home, on the same avenue, are to be 
found a bookstore filled with the numer- 
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ous publications of the society, and a 
college for the instruction of intending 
healers. Still further along is the Cen- 
tral Zion Tabernacle, an ecclesiastical 
building with a front reminding one of 
Peterborough Cathedral ; formerly it was 
St. Paul’s Church and belonged to the 
Universalists. At that time it seated 
only nine hundred people; now it seats 
three thousand. The interior has been 
completely altered, so as to make it an 
excellent auditorium, with modern fold- 
ing seats all converging on a central plat- 
form. There is a substructure of steel 
which renders it independent of the walls. 
The walls are oddly decorated, like a 
museum or a Japanese temple annex, 
with the disused apparatus of grateful 
patients. I noticed crutches, walking 
sticks, trusses, high-heeled boots, sus- 
penders, strait waistcoats, Masonic 
badges and uniforms, insurance policies, 
rosaries, crucifixes, pistols and medicine 
bottles and boxes. The afternoon I hap- 
pened to visit the Tabernacle was set 
down in the weekly church program 
as devoted to the children. At three 
o’clock the children were due to assemble 
in a hall at the rear of the building. 
When the hour came, however, there ap- 
peared only an old woman and the bright 
little daughter of the colored janitor. 
Gradually others dropped in, but of the 
half hundred who finally formed the 
audience not more than six were young 
folks. Nor was any portion of the serv- 
ice addressed to the children, or spe- 
cially adapted to their particular sym- 
pathies and needs. The elder who con- 
ducted it is supposed to have charge of 
the children. He is a short, thickset 
man, with a pleasing face and a remarka- 
bly sweet voice. He began with several 
hymns, taken from a revival hymnal 
used by Sam Jones, which the society has 
adopted for its purposes, and he played 
his own accompaniments on the organ. 
Then he asked members to offer up 
prayer. Two women responded, the 
first in a plaintive monotone, thanking 
God that her “neuraligy” had disap- 
peared while Elder Graves was singing. 
When the elder himself engaged in 
prayer he took notice of a request in 
pencil that had been handed in, to the 
effect that the Lord would bring about 
the speedy sale of a property which the 
owners desired to exchange for Zion City 
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allotments. The long address which 
followed was well wrought out and 
showed competent Bible study. Only 
at the close did his arguments assume 
the form of special pleading. To Dr. 
Dowie and Zionism he attributed his re- 
lief from epileptic fits, which were for 
long a trial and trouble to himself and 
his friends. He dwelt on the favorite 
Zion distinction that diseases belong to 
the devil, while healing is God’s property. 
The epilepsy from which he had suffered 
he kept insisting was Satan’s doing, from 


which is really a portion of Sheridan 
Road, the northern highway. It is known 
as the bluff road because it skirts the 
brow of the bluff, while the railroad fol- 
lows the lower level bordering on the 
lake. It was a bright June day, and the 
lake was a vivid blue, dotted here and 
there with a white sail or the dark smoke 
from a steamer’s funnel. This lake view 
kept with me on my right all the seven 
miles of my drive. Inland was gentle 
undulating ground, well wooded. 

About six miles north of Waukegan, 














Sheridan Road, approaching Zion City from the South 


which he was saved by God’s goodness, 
through Dr. Dowie’s help. His friends 
all admitted that he had been a better 
man since this healing. 

Anxious to see the new city of which 
so much is expected, I took the steamer 
next morning to Waukegan, thirty-five 
miles to the north, which is the nearest 
town to the settlement. Arriving at the 
wharf soon after noon, I found there was 
no certain means of transportation. The 
afternoon train on the Northwestern 
Railroad stopped at Zion only when it 
had Chicago passengers on board, and 
as yet the Chicago-Milwaukee electric 
line goes no further from its southern 
base than Waukegan. Hiring a buggy 
from a livery, I drove out State Street, 


at a small valley with a running stream, 
begin the grounds of the settlement. 
Here the bluff is less accentuated, and 
by the time the center of Zion City is 
reached the higher ground slopes almost 
imperceptibly into the shore plain. An 
area covering no less than six thousand 
five hundred acres has been secured by 
the indefatigable prophet. His own 
pleasant cottage, known as the Temple, 
stands on the Sheridan Road, at its in- 
tersection with what is to be the main 
boulevard. Workmen were busy con- 
structing the boulevard east and west 
from this point. A few hundred yards 
to the west stands Shiloh Grove, where 
a temporary wooden amphitheater serves 
for devotional and other exercises. Close 
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by is an observation tower, from which 
a good view may be obtained of the whole 
settlement. Numbers were already 
camping round about, in preparation for 
the Feast of Tabernacles, to be held dur- 
ing the ten days beginning with July the 
twelfth. 

The boulevard under construction 
terminates on the east at the railroad, 
on the near side of which are the build- 
ings devoted to lacemaking, an industry 
that Dr. Dowie has imported from Not- 
tingham in England. The weavers, who 
are not required to profess the religious 
creed of their employer, live mostly at 
Waukegan, where one of their number 
acts as organist in the Episcopal Church. 
They were busy preparing handkerchiefs 
for use at the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Near the lace factory was a sawmill, and 
on the other side of the track, toward 
the lake, was a machine shop. The doc- 
tor is an immersionist, and the lake shore 
will contain a bathing platform. I spoke 
with the manager of the store, which 
bears on its sign-board the ubiquitous 
name of John Alexander Dowie. He 
was an Indiana man, who had been 
brought up to the dry goods business. 
Formerly he had been wholly indifferent 
to religion and was a Freemason, a sect 
abhorred by the prophet. To him true 
religion meant that which was taught 
by Dr. Dowie. 

While at. Waukegan I heard directly 


of one convert, a young woman who still 
retains her membership in the Methodist 
Church. She suffered severely from 
nervous prostration, which kept her to 
her room and bed for several years. Re- 
moval to Chicago, where she was placed 
under the care of a specialist, was fol- 
lowed by much physical benefit. She 
recovered the use of her lower limbs, and 
was able to walk several blocks. Then 
she came under the influence of Dr. 
Dowie, and the previous good symptoms 
were wonderfully developed. Now she 
is fairly strong and credits it all to the 
prophet. Two flagrant cases of neglect 
were also reported to me, through one 
who was an inmate of the Home at the 
time they occurred. One little sufferer 
moaned away its life as the lower limbs 
mortified. Another, who fell and broke 
a rib, which protruded, was prayed for 
without any surgical aid being secured. 
And his parents insisted upon his stating 
that he had been cured! ‘Tales like these 
naturally invite the fierce anger of hu- 
mane people and raise up a host of en- 
emies. But the Zionites take note only 
of the favorable cases and lose none of 
their assurance. 

To see the prophet himself it is best 
to visit the Tabernacle at an afternoon 
Sunday service. At three o’clock punc- 
tually the lady organist begins to play on 
the modest instrument, driven by hand, 
both she and her assistant being clad in 
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white surplices. Up the main aisle 
marches a long procession of surpliced 
forms, wearing collegetrenchers and sing- 
ing a well-known Church of England 
processional. At the head are two little 
tots, and the size of the choristers grad- 
ually increases until the last of the two 
hundred are well-grown young men and 
women. They are followed by deacons 
and deaconesses, by elders and by over- 
seers, the tassels of their trenchers being 
significant of the differences in their 
rank. There are many colored folks to 
be seen among them, children and adults. 
Last of all, following four blue-tasseled 
overseers, comes the chief overseer in a 
silk gown lined with blue, puffed lawn 
sleeves like a bishop, a college hood lined 
with a combination of blue, white and 
yellow silk, and a trencher with a tassel 
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having the same triple combination of 
colors. 

Dr. Dowie is a short man, of five feet 
or thereabouts, broad-shouldered and 
portly. To many he gives the idea of 
hight, but the impression is deceptive. 
When seated, however, owing to the 
shortness of his legs, he appears like a 
largeman. His features are very Scotch, 
and Celtic Scotch at that—as his name 
would lead one to expect. But he has 
not the soft Highland tongue; his intona- 
tion is pure Edinburgh, the Saxon city 
where he was born and received his edu- 
cation. He was a student under Blackie 
and Calderwood, and attended the theo- 
logical lectures of that saintly and highly 
gifted divine, Lindsay Alexander. As 
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mained for nearly twenty years, until 
his views on the matter of healing the 
sick made it impossible for him to remain 
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longer with them. This record of his 
is thoroughly in harmony with his whole 
conduct and bearing. He is not unctu- 
ous or emotionally persuasive. Those 
who expect to hear from his:lips any out- 
bursts of the Celtic hwy! will be sadly 
disappointed. He is intense, argumenta- 
tive, fiercely logical; a good biblical 
exegete, a hard-headed Scotch thinker, 
fond of sarcasm, fond of inveighing 
against sin and sinners, priding himself 
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in his outspoken fearlessness. He is 


a Congregationalist he was brought up, the embodiment of physical vigor. Some 


and a Congregational minister he re- 


one has suggested that his claim to be 
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The Temple Cottage, Zion City. Dr. Dowie’s Residence 


the Prophet Elijah is a symptom of in- 
cipient paresis; but this is a mistake. 
Exuberant health and _ extraordinary 
power over his fellow men, which in- 
crease as he gets older, a growing sense 
of his ability as an organizer and a love 
of exercising these gifts, with possibly 
strange powers of affecting the physical 
condition of weaker natures ; these things 
have led him to consider that his own 
old personality has-given place to.a great- 
er, and that the power and nature of 
Elijah have come upon him. He does 
not meet inquirers into his assertions with 
wild rhetoric or mystical rhapsodies. He 
tells them plainly that, twenty-five years 
ago, when a Jewish gentleman witnessed 
a wonderful case of his healing powers, 
and insisted that he was none other than 
Elijah. “ who must first come,” he scoffed 
at the idea. But now he can no longer 
resist the conviction that after all he is 
Elijah. A careful student of the New 
Testament finds no difficulty in under- 
standing the peculiar position of Dr. 


Love 


Dowie, who is steeped in the atmosphere 
of gospel times. Neither from him nor 
from his followers did I listen to any 
interpretation of the New ‘Testament 
that was flimsy or ridiculous. On the 
other hand, I missed in him any indica- 
tions of a lofty spirituality such as might 
tempt one to think that Elijah had really 
come again in the flesh. He is a man 
of signs and wonders, and a born leader 
and organizer; but hardly more. It is 
but just to state that he does not magnify 
himself in his teaching. He promises 
healing only where the heart is really 
given to the Savior and a sincere prayer 
is offered to the Lord of all. Unless 
this condition of mind exists, he declares 
himself helpless. And the morality he 
insists upon is strict and pure, worthy of 
his old teacher in Augustine Chapel, 
Edinburgh. I left the Tabernacle with 
a respect for the prophet and his follow- 
ers, as men sincerely desirous to act and 
live acording to the teachings of the 
Scriptures. 
Cuicaco, Itt. 


in Tune 


By Denis Wortman 
TIME is short, and time is long, 


3 


And ’tis a merry songless song, 
And clouded March is sunny June, 


When love with love is well in tune! 
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At an English School 


By George H. Holoran 


I, 

WENTY years ago, like many an- 
other small boy going away to 
school for the first time, I said 

“ good-by ” to my father, and felt my- 
self utterly alone in the world.’ I wan- 
dered into the furthest. ‘carners-of the 
playing-fields trying to realize. my posi- 
tion, but found no solitude even there, for 
older boys clustered round and asked me 
all sorts of questions about my father’s 
occupation and my sister’s appearance 
and age, in which they took a strange in- 
terest that was embarrassing for a timid 
small boy. But soon I “ chummed” up 


with “Fatty Robson,” another “new ”. 


boy, who had already made his first day 
famous by punching the head of the chief 
of our tormentors, a boy who was com- 
monly suspected of the enormous wick- 
edness of smoking cigarettes in a tree be- 
hind the Fives Courts. 

Following his example I “took on” 
Dutchy Miller, another similar youth, 
who was threatening to duck me in the 
muddy pond of the playground, and 
clasped in an unloving embrace we rolled 
together through the water and emerged, 
covered both with slime and I with glory. 
At night came a new experience, the 
cheerless smell of the chilly cloisters and 
dormitories, brightened occasionally, 
however, by secret sardine-feasts after 
lights were out, when we slid down 
ropes of blankets and brought up coal in 
bundles of sheets for the fires we had no 
right to make. Then, camping out on 
mattresses before the fire, we played 
whist, and once a boy got all the trumps 
in his hand, probably because in dealing 
his attention had been so divided with 
his bread and jam that he had had no 
time to shuffle. Robson used to snore 
horribly, and, as he slept next to me, I re- 
ceived many a soap-pill for noises I did 
not make. But our greatest excitement 
was a dormitory pillow fight or football 
match. The only safe occasion for these 
was the one night in the year when mas- 
ters, prefects and choir went in proces- 
sion to supper singing the Boar’s Head 
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Carol, and escorting the boar’s head, 
grinning on a platter with torches and 
holly : 
“The boar’s head in hand bear I, 

Bedecked with flowers and rosemary, 

And, I prithee, my masters, be merry. 

Qui estis in convivio.” 
Then we that were left challenged dor- 
mitory against dormitory, naked and 
greased like ancient athletes, and Thomp- 
son, the international half back, never 
“dropped ” a finer goal than the one that 
went through Mr. Davies’s study win- 
dow. The oval impress of the ball gave 
us away, and the sequel was twelve 
strokes next morning for Thompson. 


II. 


The most disagreeable of cloister 
games was “running the gauntlet,” 
creeping under the outstretched legs of 
a line of boys who performed on the vic- 
tim “en passant” with a knotted towel. 
Another diversion was to set a fellow on 
the topmost row of the lockers that ran 
along the walls up to the ceiling, and 
there on a perilous eminence, where no 
flinching was possible, to aim at him 
with those hard compact fives-balls that 
sting so much. “Tapping” (sousing 
in a big trough) and “tossing in a 
blanket ” were less unfriendly, but equal- 
ly common forms of hazing. Our great- 
est field games were, of course, cricket 
and football, and we played and beat very 
strong teams. Playing for one of the 
latter, I first saw an American player, 
who went on his hands and knees in the 
scrums, and did very well, but was bad- 
ly kicked and pouring with blood. _ Be- 
fore getting into even the second football 
team we had to qualify on “ little side,” 
“middle side” and “ by side,” and I re- 
gret to say most of the by practices were 
arranged in morning chapel. A fellow had 
literally to fight his way through the 
school, and most days a ring was formed 
for that purpose behind the Fives Courts. 
The referee was a Sixth-former, dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge of boxing 
etiquet, or for past prowess in the art. 
The great fighting form was the Fifth 
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in those days, and one youngster, who 
had “ made ” that form while yet a small 
boy, was treated as the light-weight 
champion, and fought many battles for 
the honor of his form. But his life was 
not a happy one, for he was compelled to 
spend his spare time in practicing against 
his older form-mates, and having his fea- 
tures ruthlessly mangled at their hands. 


III. 


Our Fifth-form master was Mr. Davies, 
who was constantly compelled to 
“swish” boys, either for Greek, or for 
“bagging coal,” or making fires in dor- 
mitory, for his dormitory and form com- 
prised between them the most enterpris- 
ing spirits in the school. One afternoon 
through the open doors of the various 
class-rooms was seen a file of dejected 
looking boys in shirt sleeves, on their 
way to Avernus, as Mr. Davies’s quarters 
were called. They had been caught in a 
game of leapfrog during school period, 
and were instantly haled to summary 
punishment. Arrived at Avernus they 
tossed up with the one coin they pos- 
sessed among them to see who should 
not enter first, for. Mr. Davies’s powers 
were proverbial when fresh and unim- 
paired as he settled the culprit round the 
rungs of an old oak chair. 

Really bad boys were dealt with by the 
Sixth at their weekly meetings, but an 
appeal was always allowed to the 
“Head.” We were very rigid on one 
point of morality, we never told lies to 
the “ Head,” and he had onlyto ask in or- 
der to get any information out of us that 
he wanted. That was because he always 
believed us, and always spoke well of us, 
of our character or abilities, to friends or 
parents, thereby increasing our self-re- 
spect and raising our standard of moral- 
ity far more than he ever calculated upon 
doing. 

Summer was our great time for read- 
ing, for most of our reading set were 
football players and not cricketers, but 
it was reading made easy as we lay on 
rugs in the long grass or by the river, or 
swung in hammocks among the honey- 
suckle. Our favorite resort was “ Triste 
Lig,” short for “Triste Lignum,” so- 
called from a gaunt old oak which stood 
there blasted by lightning. Here we read 
aloud for mutual help our Greek or 
Latin or French plays, and many a funny 
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translation was given to render the sub- 
ject more cheerful. We kept up our out- 
door work long after summer was fled, 
and my first version into Latin of “ By 
the waters of Babylon” was done one 
Sunday afternoon in the open bathing- 
shed during a slight fall of early snow. 


IV. 


Our president, who was seldom in resi- 
dence, was a well-known preacher, a 
fact we found it hard to believe when he 
preached to us, for before his forty-five 
minutes were up many of us, including 
sometimes the Head, were fast asleep. 
He was never humorous, even un- 
consciously, or we might have had the 
fun another schoolmaster’s hearers had 
at hearing him take for his text, “ My 
sins are more in number than the hairs 
of my head,” for he was bald as a coot. 
In former days the president had wielded 
the cane with Spartan severity, and had 
roused the whole school from bed one 
night and caned them for some undis- 
covered offense. 

This was almost as bad as Dr. Busby, 
who, finding a string of boys waiting one 
day outside his study, proceeded to cane 
them. “ But, please sir—” they said, “I 
don’t want any excuses,” he replied. 
“ But, sir—” “ Bend over,” he said, and 
caned the lot. The boys finished their 
explanation afterward. “ Please, _ sir, 
we're the Confirmation Class.” We had 
also a chaplain to regulate chapel setv- 
ices and improve our personal religion, 
but we found his services more useful to 
help us with our Homer. One boy, in- 
deed, was reported to have gone to him 
for advice, and after inducing tears of 
penitence by sticking a pin in himself, to 
have borrowed five shillings. The presi- 
dent’s garden must not be forgotten. He 
used to take a special pride in it while in 
residence, but it was our great delight to 
raid it about once a year when either the 
gooseberries, or strawberries, or cur- 
rants were ripe, and then all the choice 
fruit disappeared as rapidly and silent- 
ly as if a swarm of locusts had passed by 
in the night. 


Our main food was plain bread and 
butter, with tea that tasted like coffee, 
and coffee that tasted like tea. Other 
things we could purchase at the “ Tuck 
Shop,” and we knew several 
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streams for fish where we netted, angled, 
speared, or tickled trout, and evaded the 
keepers by jumping from one bank to an- 
other, when they, being less agile, grew 
tired sooner than we. Once a keeper 
headed “ Brick” Wilson off toward the 
river, and was surprised to find him 
jump in and swim across, clothes and all, 
with the stream in flood. “ Brick” has 
done more daring things since on the field 
of battle, but the keeper still regards him 
as an imp “ possessed.” Little suppers 
and other social festivities were held by 
the Sixth-form, generally in “ Paradise 
Row,” between 10 and 11 P. M., when 
the rooms were supposed to be deepest 
in study. The penalty for skipping 
breakfast, or chapel, or early school was 
1,000 lines for each, but these lines some- 
times circulated—that is, they were ab- 
stracted from the Head’s waste-paper 
basket and launched on a new career of 
usefulness. Otherwise it was not a pro- 
digious task to write a thousand lines 
even of Latin, for one fellow would spout 
aloud all the Latin verse he knew and his 
hearers would expand two or three words 
into a line, and when the “ spouter’s ” 
memory of Virgil failed he would give 
“Yankee Doodle” in Latin: 

Ad urbem ivit Doodleus cum 

Caballo et calone, 

Ornavit pluma pileum 

Et dixit maccaroni. 
or, “ Stolen sweets are always sweeter,” 
etc. 

Furto cuncta magis bella, 

Furto pulchrior puella. 
Varied by observations on our individual 
peculiarities. We had any amount of 
practice in Latin or Greek authors, with 
few notes, no vocabulary, little help in 
teaching, and antiquated dictionaries, of- 
ten over which we would fall asleep in 
evening study for very weariness. 

Besides “ Paradise Row ” there were 

Senior Study Rooms in “ Olympus ” and 
the “Rookery.” The latter were the 
boxing set with rowdy traditions. The 
former were perched high over the brow 
of the school hill, and in summer we used 
to sit in the windows smelling the sweet 
hay, or listening to the corncrakes 
through the long twilight. Then when 
darkness came on we played cricket in 
the corridor, setting out our candles for 
fielders. Every time the ball knocked 
down a candle the fielder was “ out.” 
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VI. 


Toby Tompkins was best known, among 
the Olympians, that is, as a fool. One 
first night of term there appeared in the 
Caversham train apparently a new mas- 
ter, majestically bearded and deep- 
voiced. We patronized him as boys will 
patronize a new master as long as he per- 
mits it, and on arrival we showed him 
round the school. Gradually familiarity 
induced contempt, and we proposed to 
shave him. This was effected by Spider 
Dougal, and, alas! his majesty departed 
like Samson’s with his hair, and he stood 
revealed vacuous and dull, with weak 
chin and eyes, otherwise not bad look- 
ing. This was Toby, a gifted musician, 
a fair scholar, but a fool in matters of or- 
dinary common sense. He was enrolled 
in the ranks of an imaginary ritle corps, 
and went through days of recitations 
wearing the uniform—a green carriage 
umbrella cover, with a hole in the mid- 
dle for his head to come through. Morn- 
ing, noon and night he drilled in the cor- 
ridors, tiring out successively Major 
Purves, Captain Marks and Colonel 
Bryan, until they sat down and called out 
their orders from their study rooms. 
Toby practiced one year for the sports. 
All day long he jumped the hurdles, and 
every flight he fell and tore the knees of 
his garments, so that the sewing woman 
was always busy supplying him with re- 
lays of repaired clothes. Toby varied this 
by challenging Tom Buller to the 100 
yards dash. Tom used to do this in even 
time, but on these occasions Toby was al- 
ways permitted to win a terrific sprint 
just on the post. Toby would “ put the 
shot” a fabulous distance. Really he 
dropped it about 10 feet, but while he 
carefully wiped and readjusted his spec- 
tacles it was adroitly trundled on another 
30 feet, and Toby, recovering his sight, 
wondered at his own powers. I had a 
new fishing-rod, and, before going fish- 
ing, I let it out from my high study win- 
dow to try the line. It was weighted, 
and as the Head happened to be taking 
a siesta on a garden seat beneath, the 
hook was caught purposely in his soft 
hat. Then I stepped down, and casually 
going off for some bait, asked Toby to 
wind it in. His surprise may be imag- 
ined when he landed his catch at the 
same moment as the Head, who had 
watched the hat’s wonderful ascent, came 
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in at the door to demand explanations. 
Our greatest expedition in Toby’s com- 
pany was to see a “ minstrel show ” at 
some five miles distance. We started 
late through the back coal cellars. But 
the steps were of wood, and the coal 
boxes had been left in a row on the top 
overnight for filling in the morning. We 
tripped along gayly in Indian file, and 
went one after another over the boxes 
down the steps into the cellar, five of us, 
helter-skelter, clickety-clack, boxes and 
coal and all. The noise was indescrib- 
able and discovery certain, but on we 
went in the most terrific snowstorm 
known for years. On returning we found 
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the snow had drifted in the high wind so 
as to blot out paths and hedges and all 
landmarks. Accordingly we got back 
somehow, in the early morning, found the 
bells had been rung, and the roll called, 
and we and the two Cuthbertsons were 
missing. The Cuthbertsons had gone on 
a line of their own down to the Yeo- 
manry Ball in the village in borrowed 
uniforms. So we were all solemnly ex- 
pelled, but fortunately got forgiveness in 
the end. If our life was harder than at 
American schools we enjoyed it, and all 
schools are good where there is an hon- 


orable, straightforward spirit prevailing. 
PomFret, Conn. 


The Appellate Division Court in New York 
City 
By Charles DeKay 


{Mr. DeKay is the art editor of the New York 7imes, Secretary of the Arts Club and the author of a number of 
volumes of verse and of art and literary criticism.—Ep1ror.] 


HE court house of the Appellate 
Division of the Court of Appeals 
in Manhattan designed by Mr. 

James Brown Lord shines like an ivory 
casket among boxes of ordinary maple. 
The white marble of which it is built 
and the quantity of statuary and carving 
on it prove startling to those who are 
unused to highly decorated buildings, 
all the more so because there are no oth- 
ers much decorated nearer the court 
house than the Madison Square Garden. 
The foil of brownstone dwellings is 
there, but it is almost too effectual a foil. 
Owing to the fact that it has been com- 
mon in New York for architects to leave 
niches for statuary, but for these niches 
the statuary has never been supplied, the 
citizen is unaccustomed to this kind of 
decoration, and jumps to the conclusion 
that the building is over decorated. 

It is true that for a full enjoyment of 
the statues on the Appellate Court the 
building should have been larger. It 
should have had a frontage of at least 
one hundred feet on Madison Square; 
that would have allowed of an entrance 
more generous, and one on Madison 
Square, instead of the side street. But 
as this was not to be, the architect had to 
do the best he could with the long fagade 


on the side street, the short side on Mad- 
ison Square, and the L-shaped ground 
that provides space for the courtroom. 
It was determined to make a new depart- 
ure, to break once and for all with the 
timidity shown in the sculptural decora- 
tion of public buildings and give the 
painters a chance within, the sculptors a 
chance without. 

Regarded from the street, the Appel- 
late Court is rather a gallery of statuary 
than a building with statuesque finish. 
The greater part of the marble statues 
are calculated for a larger building than 
the one they actually decorate; they 
therefore claim the attention of the vis- 
itor before the building can make itself 
felt. So rich is the line of Corinthian 
pillars, reinforced by square pilasters of 
the same order engaged in the wall, so 
varied are the windows with their pedi- 
ments pointed and their pediments 
arched, that a goodly amount of statuary 
is required. Moreover, the statues are 
well placed to accentuate the structure of 
the building. A skyline of statues repre- 
senting ancient lawgivers from Moses 
and Manu the mythical, to Alfred the 
Saxon are prolongations of the main up- 
rights in the building itself; that is why 
they stand in couples along the Twenty- 
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fifth Street fagade and at the corners. 
The two seated figures by Mr. F. W. 
Ruckstuhl in front on the two: sides of 
the porch are modeled with curving lines 
of arms and legs to carry the eyes down 
from the pillars in an agreeable way. On 














the Madison Square side the decorations 
are naturally more crowded; this is 
where greater space should have been al- 
lowed. The row of caryatids in the attic 
above the row of pillars might have been 
pmitted for a blank wall, or one deco- 





rated in low relief, or with mosaics, in 
order to give rest to the eyes; but they 
are handsomely executed and add not a 
little to the sense of richness in the out- 
side decorations. The little pediments 
over the side entrances of the main door- 





Front View of Appellate Court, Twenty-fifth Street Side 


Copyright 190 by Irving Underhill 


‘ 


way also have sculpture in recumbent fig- 
ures. Wherever the eyes rest there is 
something to observe, either a symbolical 
group or figure, or an architectural fig- 
ure, or a carved pediment, or a fluted col- 
umn, Greek and Greco-Roman, and even 
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later styles of architecture, are employed, 
so that for all its attempts to copy the 
antique, the building ‘becomes essentially 
modern in its crowded and energetic 
architecture, suited to the bustling city 
where it stands. ) 

There are four main groups of statu- 
ary. One is by D. C. French, and oc- 
cupies the center of the skyline on the 
long front. The uplifted arms of the 


central figure are not altogether satis- 
factory; the two seated figures to right 
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removed from the other statuary. They 
would have been better also if in half re- 
lief. But the sculptor has made his fig- 
ures so salient and also so big that they 
look cooped up .by the pediment, and at 
the same time they themselves lose in 
importance. Size alone does not give 
importance; on the contrary, by enlarg- 
ing a figure its effect is sometimes les- 
sened. This is what has happened to the 
figures in the big pediment. The sculp- 
tor has misjudged the effect and made 


Pediment and Statuary Over Main Entrance on Twenty-fifth, Street 


and left are distinguished and beautiful. 
The sculptures in the grand pediment 
directly underneath this group are by 
Mr. C. H. Niehaus. Here more than 
anywhere else has the scale been vio- 
lated. The figures are treated in a very 
archaic, stiff style, which might prove 
agreeable as a variation on the rest of 
the sculpture, and properly a variation, 
owing to the strong dividing lines made 
by the frame of the pediment, between 
the group within and the other figures 
without. They are framed away to 
themselves, and might have a style to 
themselves, if that style be not too far 


them too emphatic—and we all know 
what is the result of emphasis applied 
without the finest tact. Mr. Niehaus had 
already attained a distinctive note by the 
upright, fixed figures he had designed; 
but when he made them so large that 
they seem to sit and lounge uncomforta- 
bly boxed in by the sloping lines of the 
projecting pediment, he went too far and 
overdid things. 

The group of three figures by Mr. 
Karl Bitter on the roof over the Madi- 
son Square side repeats in general group- 
ing French’s central group over the long 
front. There is a middle figure stand- 
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ing with uplifted arms, which loses its 
best effect for the same reason. Unless 
some very important purpose is gained 
by this gesture it is a question whether 
the raised arms and the angles formed 
by the elbows are worth the risk. That 
risk is, on the one hand, the loss of rest- 
fulness and immobility, which belong of 
right to statuary that forms an integral 
part of the structure, and on the other a 
thinness in that part of the group most 
dominated by the sky, which envelops 
and attenuates anything that rises high 
above a building. In the morning when 
the sun has not begun to bathe the build- 
ing, and from a view not far away this 
weakness is minimized because the up- 
lifted hands are caught against the dark 
masses of adjacent buildings. But when 
the play of sunshine brings out best of 
all the heavy cornices and pediments, and 
casts the beautiful shadows of the pil- 
lars on the shallow porch, then the cen- 
ter figures of the two groups lose. 

The line of single standing figures 
has a very pleasing diversity in outline, 
while they form each the finial and crown 
of an architectural pier in the attic un- 
der foot. They vary, of course, in ex- 
cellence. The Confucius is not so much 
Chinese as a figure that recalls the imag- 
inary Chinaman as he used to be figured 
two centuries ago, half Mongol, half 
Turk of Central Asia. Mohammed has 
an individual air, not un-Arabian. Manu 
begs the question by remaining shrouded 
in a voluminous cloak. Yet on the whole 
these figures hold their own and look 
larger than their seven-foot scale. -At 
the doorway Mr. Ruckstuhl’s Wisdom 
and Force are unequal in excellence, 
Wisdom having much fine flowing beard 
and drapery, while his gesture is force- 
ful and speaking. Force, on the other 
hand, is comparatively dull in composi- 
tion and modeling. The symbolism 
means that wisdom must direct, while 
force is the ultimate support of law. 

The doorways are narrow for a build- 
ing so ornate and conceived on such a 
scale. One enters a shallow but fine 
hall, having the courtroom to the right 
hand, and rooms for the judges and 
court attendants on the left. Friezes in 


bright colors painted by Messrs. Met- 
calfe, Mowbray and Reid run round 
about above very handsome onyx walls. 
The series by Mowbray seem conceived 
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in the best decorative spirit; there is a 
formal winged figure that repeats itself 
from space to space, carrying scrolls that 
link the groups together, and these in- 
termediate groups form a historical se- 
ries from Moses to the Greeks, from the 
Romans onward to the common lawe of 
England. Colors are brilliant yet well 
toned to the marbles on the walls. The 
frieze to the right by Robert Reid has 
blues predominant; the figures are 
neither realistic nor flat and decorative. 
They have some charm when examined 
one by one, yet as a series seem to fail of 
effectiveness. The. series by Mr. Met- 
calfe on the left are more careful in 
drawing and are indeed easel pictures, 
some of them very beautiful, albeit the 
symbolism is sometimes rather ineffect- 
ual and often obscure. The triumph of 
all these friezes in the entrance hall as a 
combination, however, consists in the 
fact that they hold together in coloring, 
although painted by three artists of very 
different gifts and possessed of very dif- 
ferent views as to the best way to treat 
decorations of the kind. Mowbray seems 
to have felt that- he should subordinate 
himself, while others that they should 
let their individuality have full sway. 
The courtroom is even more ornate 
than the entrance hall. Stained glass, 
rich gilded ceiling beams and panels, 
carved arm chairs and a.properly carved 
wooden back to the dais where the 
judges sit,.friezes on the wall behind the 
dais and between the north and south 
windows, finally three large painted pan- 
els on the east wall over against the 
judges’ bench, constitute an interior such 
as existed nowhere in America. A paral- 
lel might be found in one of the old 
guildhalls in London. The panels are by 
Messrs. Simmons, Henry O. Walker and 
Blashfield. Each has for its most im- 
portant figure a woman clothed in white, 
representing the Justice, the Wisdom, 
and the Power of the Law respectively. 
Here, too, we find three painters of very 
different quality executing three paint- 
ings side by side and showing each his 
own way of work, yet managing to pre- 
serve a really admirable unity of tone. 
Mr. Simmons shows in the left hand 
panel the Justice of the Law; the white 
figure already mentioned has Peace by 
her side, against, whom Brute Force, a 
nude man, assumes a threatening atti- 
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tude, while his wrist is held by Fear. On 
the other side of Justice stands Plenty, 
giving alms to the needy. Behind stands 
Labor hailing Justice. In the fore- 
ground is Mercy, a naked babe, playing 
with pet animals. The grouping of all 
these figures is excellent; the painting is 
realistic, as if for an easel picture. 

Mr. Walker’s white clad Wisdom of 
the Law, in the middle panel, is attended 
by Learning, Experience, Humility and 
Love, also by Faith, Patience, Doubt and 
Inspiration. These symbolical charac- 
ters are not clearly defined, save in the 
case of Love and Doubt, and perhaps 
Inspiration, which is the winged figure 
touching Doubt on the shoulder and 
pointing upward. The painting is in 
somewhat flat tones, which differ consid- 
erably from those in the companion pan- 
els. 

Mr. Blashfield’s white-robed Power 
of the Law has an applicant for justice 
kneeling before her; she half draws a 
sword. Right and left stand men in an- 
cient costumes and next them magis- 
trates in more modern gowns, typifying 
the Roman and the Canon Law. Like 


the left hand panel this one is painted 
like an easel picture, not flat and purely 
decorative. In fact, all three painters 
have regarded the several groups as oil 
paintings incorporated with the wall 
rather than part of the architectural in- 
terior like frescoes. 

To add to the sumptuousness of this 
courtroom, which is lined with Mexican 
onyx, there are figures by Mr. Maynard 
supporting the arms of the city (on the 
left of the large painted panel), and of 
the State of New York (on the right), 
the latter, however, indicated by a galley 
under full sail. Liberty and Justice 
wearing the napkin over her eyes are 
seated on each side of the seal of State. 
An artisan-sailor and an Indian .are 
seated beside the seal of the city. In 
the glass dome of the skylight the city 
and proper State arms are introduced by 
twos, repeated, while between are 
doublets of names of jurists—Taney and 
Pinkney, Shaw and Legare, Webster 
and Marshall, Story and Choate. In 
the windows of the south wall which 
separates the courtroom from a commit- 
tee room looking out on Twenty-fifth 
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Street, runs a Latin legend setting forth 
“ Civil Law should be neither influenced 
by good nature, nor broken down by 
power, nor debased by money.” A 
handsome frieze by Mr. Kenyon Cox or- 
naments the west wall behind and above 
the judges’ bench, while single figures 
occupy the intervals on the south and 
north walls between the windows. The 
illustrations give the various figures, 
groups and decorative notes, but the col- 
ors must be supplied by the imagination. 

Persons used to the more than patri- 
archal sobriety of our courtrooms will 
marvel at the luxury of this; it might 
well be that judges of the old school 
should stand aghast at the decorations in 
and outside the building. One thing is 
evident: the Appellate Court should 
have more ground space. Were the two 
dwellings to the north on Madison 
Square razed and the courthouse extend- 
ed fifty feet, much that seems a little out 
of scale would fall into proper relations. 
The building at present looks like part 
of a larger structure. This is unfortu- 
nate in a city where there are so many 


office buildings and private houses that 
have the same appearance of being only 
portions of what they should be. At 
least in our public buildings we should 
have, not slices of a structure, but round- 
ed and complete wholes. 

The Appellate Court has set a stand- 
ard in other respects which later build- 
ings will have to equal. It is fitting that 
the law court, which is the ultimate thing, 
in our government, and really higher 
than Congress and Government, should 
be surrounded with every token of re- 
spect. Only in France and the United 
States are such lavishly decorated courts 
to be found. They take the place of the 
ornaments lavished on royal courts in 
monarchical lands. With respect to the 
arts the building forms one of the most 
notable structures in the country, for 
even more completely than was the case 
with the Library of Congress and the 


‘Boston Library have architect, sculptors, 


painters and artists in stained glass 
worked hand in hand for a common aim, 
the closest union of efforts, in order to 
have the building a unit. 

New York Ciry. 


Professor Koch's Experiments 
By Lawrence F. Flick, M.D. 


[Dr. Flick is the author of the monograph ‘‘ The Contagiousness of Phthisis,” which, published in 1888, attracted 
attention throughout the world. He was formerly president of the Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis and he is one of the founders of the famous Rush Hospital .for Consumptives. Dr: Flick is now presi- 
dent of the Free Hospital for Poor Consumptives in Philadelphia. -Epiror.] 


NTIL Professor Koch has given to 
the scientific world, through the 
medical journals, his views upon 

the subject of the possibility of impossi- 
bility of the transmission of tuberculosis 
from animals to human beings and from 
human beings to animals, we must hold 
in reserve definite conclusions or state- 
ments as to their importance. It is quite 
probable that the report of Dr. Koch’s 
utterances before the International Con- 
gress in London, as given us in the news- 
papers, is incorrect. The newspaper ac- 
count of his statement seems to make it 
out Koch has taken the position that hu- 
man tuberculosis cannot be conveyed to 
cattle, and that bovine tuberculosis can- 
not be conveyed to human beings. The 
first of these two propositions is proba- 
bly incorrectly reported. It has been 
proved, by many experiments, that hu- 


man tuberculosis can be conveyed to do- 
mestic animals, both by inoculation and 
by feeding. The second proposition, that 
bovine tuberculosis cannot be conveyed 
to human beings, may be correct. It is 
in line with the opinions held for some 
years by many men. The fact is that, 
altho the medical profession as a body 
has acceded to the theory that bovine 
tuberculosis can be conveyed to man, 
and altho governments throughout the 
world have been acting upon this theory 
as tho it had been demonstrated, there 
never has been a demonstration and 
there never have been many reliable data 
available in behalf of this view. The 
most zealous advocates of the theory 
have been at a loss for scientific data 
with which to support it ; and it is rather 
remarkable that so much money should 
have been expended along lines of pre- 
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vention based upon a theory which had 
so little scientific support. 

Clinical observations have made it 
very clear that the spread of tuberculo- 
sis among human beings is almost en- 
tirely due to three methods of exposure: 

First, intimate relationship for a long 
time between the sick and the well in the 
family circle ; 

Second, prolonged and intimate asso- 
‘ciation between the sick and the well in 
places of business and of other employ- 
ment, such as stores, offices, factories and 
workshops ; : 

Third, the occupation of houses which 
have been occupied previously ,by per- 
sons afflicted with tuberculosis. 

These three methods of exposure serve 
as the explanation of at least nine-tenths 
of all new cases of tuberculosis. When 
one bears in mind that, year in and year 
out, there are nearly the same number of 
deaths from tuberculosis, and that, for 
every case of tuberculosis, there must be 
a number of persons who are more or 
less intimately associated with the tuber- 
culous subject for a longer or a shorter 
period, one will be able to form some 
conception of the kind and amount of ex- 
posure that is necessary for a new im- 
plantation of tuberculosis. Momentary 
exposure in the streets, or by a visit to a 
consumptive, probably never gives a new 
implantation; and, really, comparatively 
few people are exposed in the sense of 
an exposure sufficient foran implantation. 

The fact that we have known, for a 
long time, that these various methods of 
exposure are responsible for.nearly all 
new implantations of the disease, makes 
it very easy to accept Koch’s new propo- 
sition and demonstration, that animal 
tuberculosis cannot be conveyed to man, 
for we have found in the past that it has 
not been so conveyed. Even if the news- 
paper reports of Koch’s demonstration 
are exaggerations, much good will come 
from it, because it places facts before the 
public which will counteract some of the 
mischief that has been done in recent 
years by the spread of doctrines, at least 
exaggerated, if not false, concerning the 
danger of using the milk and meat of 
tuberculous cattle. Many people have 
in recent years been really afraid to drink 
milk, and have thus deprived themselves 
of one of the cheapest and best articles 
of food because of their undue apprehen- 
sion that they might contract tuberculo- 
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sis through its use. The current discus- 
sion will necessarily go far to remove 
this fear and will thus do much good. 

An even greater good, however, will 
arise from the turning of the energy and 
money, ostensibly extended for the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis, into channels in 
which it will accomplish the object for 
which it is intended. If the money that 
in recent years has been expended for 
the condemnation of cattle and for the 
testing of cattle for tuberculosis had 
been expended for the establishment of 
sanitaria for the treatment of the con- 
sumptive poor, wonderful results would 
have accrued. We do know positively 
that every case of tuberculosis in its first 
stage is not contagious and is curable. 
If we had sanitaria wherein every case 
of tuberculosis during its first stage 
might be placed, contagion would 
not spread; for the patient would no 
longer be in surroundings where the dis- 
ease could be conveyed to others, when 
the contagious stage supervened, if it 
ever did supervene. 

In Professor Koch’s article, as con- 
veyed to us by cable, there is really noth- 
ing new. But, coming from Koch, it 
will help to settle finally a mooted ques- 
tion, and will crystallize both medical and 
lay sentiment in the right direction for 
the grand crusade against tuberculosis. 
It is the destiny and the grand privilege 
of the Twentieth Century to stamp out 
the greatest plague that has ever afflicted 
the human family. The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury prepared the world for this mighty 
labor; the first half of the Twentieth 
Century will probably reap the glory and 
the benefit. All over the world there is 
now an activity in the seeking of the 
best methods of dealing with this serious 
problem, and while mistakes have been 
made and will be made, science is point- 
ing out the way of its accomplishment. 
So far as we can now see, the most ef- 
fective and the most humane method 
will be: 

First, the establishment of sanitaria; 

Second, the registration of all cases 
of tuberculosis; — - 

Third, the careful disinfection of prem- 
ises used by consumptives. 

These are the lines along which Pro- 
fessor Koch’s paper runs; and they are 
lines along which the entire medical pro- 
fession is in harmony, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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Books on Education: A Brief Survey 


We cannot better open this survey of 
a small number of the school books pub- 
lished during the past year than by call- 
ing attention to a sound and genial work 
on THE EpucATION OF TEACHERS, by 
W. H. Payne. (Richmond: B. F. John- 
son Publishing Co.). There is not in 
general a more dispiriting study than 
books on pedagogics, for the very simple 
reason that they attempt to reduce to 
system an art which depends largely for 
its effect on spontaneity. The universal 
requisite for all teachers is that they 
shall know the subject they mean to 
teach; the requisite for all good teach- 
ers is that their personality shall exert a 
kindling and elevating influence on the 
personality of the pupil, and this in- 
fluence must flow primarily from the 
spontaneous enthusiasm and_ balanced 
sanity of the teacher. The error of most 
pedagogical text-books lies herein—that 
they emphasize too much the method of 
imparting knowledge and regard too ex- 
clusively the art of teaching as a faculty 
to be acquired in addition to and apart 
from the general intelligence and imag- 
ination of the man who teaches. We re- 
member to have heard in a certain wom- 
an’s college of the East, where the facul- 
ty is almost entirely masculine, that the 
students divide the men they meet into 
gentlemen and professors. The lesson 
is obvious: The professors have thought 
too much of a specialized department of 
knowledge and have studied too intently 
the method of imparting such specialized 
knowledge. Pedagogics has a tendency 
to increase this unfortunate division be- 
tween pedagogues and men of culture. 
It is because Chancellor Payne’s book is 
quite free of this error, and, in fact, is 
directed primarily to remove such an er- 
ror, that we commend its reading. 


Sd 
TEXT BOOKS IN ENGLISH 


Text books for the study of English 
classics abound in the output of the year. 
Among those of the best and higher class 
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we note THE ENGLISH HuMoristTs oF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. 
M. Thackeray. Edited with a good, 
brief biographic introduction and a full 
provision of explanations and_ critical 
notes by William Lyon Phelps, Assist- 
ant Professor of English at Yale. 
(Henry Holt & Co. ; 80 cents net.) The 
text is printed from the Harper’s Bio- 
graphical Edition, and contains James 
Hannay’s footnotes: as. published in the 
annotated editio princeps of 1853. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POETRY OF 
ALEXANDER Pope. Edited with an In- 
troduction and. Excellent Notes by Ed- 
ward Bliss Reed, Ph.D., Instructor in 
English Literature at Yale College. This 
text book in “ English Readings,” pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co., is an effort 
to reclaim for Pope his own, and, after 
the obloquy with which it has been the 
fashion to overwhelm him, to ask if there 
are not some signs in the poetry of the 
day that closer attention to the verbal 
art, finish and word-mastery of Pope 
would not be of service to the hasty 
rhymsters of the day. Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co. publish also a critical text 
book of SELECTIONS FROM THE POETRY 
oF Lorp Byron. Edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Frederic Ives Car- 
penter, Ph.D., Instructor in English in 
the University of Chicago. ($1.00.) 
This introduction represents the present 
relation of critical opinion to Byron. It 
contains an excellent summary of the 
biographic facts in his career, with a very 
good and spicy bibliography. The se- 
lections are fairly representative of what 
is characteristic of the poet, and the notes 
contain for the student’s benefit a good 
store of valuable matter from the com- 
mon stock of literary critics and explor- 
ers. 

In the series of Longmans’s “ English 
Classics ” we find a really beautiful piece 
of bookmaking in a text book for the 
school study of SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS 
Czsar. Edited with Notes and an In- 
troduction by George C. D. Odell, Ph.D., 
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Instructor in’ English, Colunibia Univer- 
sity. (Longmans, Green’ & Co.- 40 


cents.) The introductions are the neat- 


est possible little series of door-openers 
and path-breakers for the young~ feet, 
with minute compact notes on grammar, 


which’ really look as if they»might be° 


read with pleasure as well‘as profit, and 
with. some other notes of the same kind 
on the poet’s versification in Julius 
Cesar, which one boy we know of 
would have been most grateful to have 
gotten hold of in his school days. 

The Atheneum Press, which has many 
excellent English text books to its credit, 
has just added a new one which has 
strong claims on the attention of stu- 
dents and teachers of American classics, 
Irvinc’s SKEtcH Boox, Complete: Edi- 
tion, Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Mary E. Litchfield. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 70 cents.) The main point of 
variation in this edition as compared with 
the previous one by the same author is 
the fuller provision of notes for students 
of all grades, and the introduction of 
modern spelling and punctuation, with 
the view of not confusing the methods 
taught in the schools. The edition is 
complete. 

In the same class is CHAUCER, THE 
PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY TALES, 
THE KwnicHtes TALE, THE NOoNNES 
TALE. Edited in Critical Text, with 
Grammatical Introduction, Notes and 
Glossary, by Mark H. Liddell, Late 
Professor of English in the University of 
Texas. (The Macmillans. 60 cents.) 


ENGLISH : COMPOSITION AND LITERA- 
TURE. By W. F. Webster, Principal of 
the East High School, Minneapolis. In 
spite of the author’s disclaimer of his in- 
tention to write a rhetoric, we shall have 
to place his book in that class, as far as it 
goes. The author’s idea is that the art 
of English composition is not to be built 
up on what he calls the “ word and sen- 
tence method,” or by the study of the ele- 
ments of grammar and practice in the 
elements of rhetoric, but in what he calls 
the construction of wholes.” This man- 
ual is intended to illustrate this theory 
by opening the way “ to practice the con- 
struction of works rather than the mak- 
ing of exercises.” We note, however, 
that in developing his method of doing 
this the author finds that “it is best at 
the beginning to study the different kinds 
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of wholes, one at a time, rather than all 
together.” This sounds very much like 
a relapse into the old analytical method. 
After reading this passage we are not 
surprised to find the manual a very sound 
and safe one, with a thorough discussion 
of the art of English prose composition, 
developed more on the side of rhetoric 
than of grammar, and with close atten- 
tion to the paragraph and sentence 
as units of construction. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. and New York. 
go cents. ) 

The point aimed at in the manual just 
mentioned is better reached in A SeEc- 
oND MANUAL oF Composition, De- 
signed for Use in Secondary Schools, by 
Edward Herbert Lewis, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor in the Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
(The Macmillan Company. 90 cents.) 
We find here a distinction laid down in 
the plan of the book between technical 
literary construction and work that is 
really creative in the free imaginary 
sense; and the assertion is made that, 
while the mind must be supplied with 
standards of structure, it must also be 
stimulated and fed with imaginative 
ideals, or it will drop into crude, me- 
chanical intellectualization, the worship 
of method apart from thought, the sep- 
aration of sense and symbol, and the neg- 
lect of the interests and ideals of life. 
Still the author recognizes that English 
must be in some degree and sense a “ me- 
chanical study before it can properly be- 
come a liberal study.” The manual is 
laid out on the broad and natural double 
basis, giving first an aid in the technical 
mechanical elements of English con- 
struction, and then offering the higher 
aid of exercising the imagination, the 
sense of literary beauty and the sense of 
conduct. 

In many respects the most interesting 
of all these text books for the study of 
English is InpucTIvE Lessons IN RHET- 
oric, by Frances W. Lewis. (D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 90 cents.) No 
one who knows the stimulating effect 
a discipline of skilled questioning will 
have on a class will be disturbed at find- 
ing in this manual a book full of ques- 
tions. It is, moreover, more than this; 
the questions are in order, arranged in 
groups, which revolve around the points 
and parts of an orderly scheme of rhe- 
torical topics, which are illustrated by 
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them and arranged under general heads, 
such as “ Qualities of Style,” “ Forms of 
Style” and “Methods of Treatment.” 
The book is eminently a teacher’s book. 
It puts in the hand of a teacher compe- 
tent to use it an efficient instrument for 
rousing and guiding his class most suc- 
cessfully. The great point in the book is 
that it compels the student to answer its 
questions, if he answers them at all, from 
knowledge he has acquired for himself 
in the study of literature. 


OUTLINES OF THE History OF THE 
LNGLIisH LANGUAGE (by T. N. Toller, 
M.A., Late Fellow of Cambridge and 
Professor of English at Owens College, 
Manchester, England) stands by itself 
a critical, scholarly account of the condi- 
tions under which the English language 
gradually accumulated, molded and fixed 
its material and its forms. It is an at- 
tempt to represent this very complex and 
irregular process as clearly as possible, 
while by confining himself to the outlines 
and essential features of the movement 
the author has given his manual a sim- 
plicity that will be appreciated by teach- 
ers. At the same time advanced stu- 
dents will find their needs met by the 
work. Very few points in the develop- 
ment of the language seem to have es- 
caped the author’s attention. - The book 
is one to reward and to stimulate study, 
and merits a far more adequate notice 
than we have room to give it. (The 
Macmillan Company. $1.10.) 


SEVEN GREAT AMERICAN Poets. By 
Beatrice Hart, Ph.D. (Silver, Burdett 
& Co. 90 cents.) These seven biog- 
raphies of Bryant, Emerson, Poe, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Holmes and Lowell are 
written on the general and very sound 
theory that ordinarily the most effective 
introduction to the literature of a lan- 
guage is that which comes from acquaint- 
ance with the authors. Miss Hart takes 
up this task gracefully. In her pages the 
poets appear as much as possible in the 
autobiographic and reminiscent mood, 
garnishing their pages with a rich provi- 
sion of their own poetic work, to serve 
as examples of their literary style. Her 
selections are judiciously made, and her 
biographic introductions cover the points 
of the literary history and the critical 
valuation of their work. 


We have made no mention of THE 


WorKING PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC, by 
John Franklin Genung (Ginn & Co.). 
The book so stands apart and is so much 
more than the ordinary school book as 
to demand notice by itself. We shall re- 
view it at some length in a later issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


In place of the old-fashioned readers, 
made after the fashion of books of ele- 
gant extracts, it has become customary 
in many schools to place the complete 
text of some classical work or selection 
from some one classical author in the 
hands of reading classes. This custom, 
together with the amount of specified 
reading required for college entrance ex- 
aminations, has induced various publish- 
ing houses to issue series of selected texts 
which are often well printed and well 
edited, suitable either for the school or 
the home. It is impossible in the space 
at our command to criticise these texts in 
detail, but we mention the following 
which lie on our table: Macaulay’s Es- 
say on Milton, Macaulay’s Essay on Ad- 
dison, Select Minor Poems of John Mil- 
ton, fully annotated volumes neatly 
bound in cloth (Heath’s Engiish Classics 
Series, 25 cents each); also from the 
same publisher Home and School Class- 
ics (paper, 10 and 15 cents each), texts 
ranging from Marion Edgeworth to 
Shakespeare; Pope’s Rape of the Lock 
and Other Poems, the latest addition to 
the tasteful and always carefully edited 
Riverside Literature Series (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 15 cents each); Scott’s 
Ivanhoe, Irving’s Sketch Book, Tenny- 
son’s Idyls of the King, Poe’s Prose 
Tales (Macmillan’s Pocket American and 
English Classics. Levanteen, 25 cents 
each) ; Carlyle on Heroes, Hero-Worship, 
and the Heroic in History in the scholar- 
ly Atheneum Press Series; English 
Classics, Star Series, with introductions, 
notes, etc., published by the Globe Schooi 
Book Company. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


A SPANISH GRAMMAR. By S. Garner. 
(American Book Company. $1.25.) 
The increased interest in the Spanish 
language to which recat political 
changes have given rise in ies Ameri- 
can grammarians and lexicographers to 
enter upon a field of great promise, and, 
to judge from the texts already pub- 
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lished or announced, full advantage will 
be taken of the opportunity presented. 
This is a kind of expansion which will 
undoubtedly appeal to all teachers of 
Spanish in this country, provided the re- 
sulting books be not mere pot-boilers pro- 
duced at the instigation of speculating 
publishers. It is, perhaps, no undue re- 
striction of the facts to say that, previous 
to 1898, but one respectable Spanish 
grammar had been published in the 
United States. A ready welcome, then, 
is sure to be accorded to any grammar 
that not only meets the needs of the hour, 
but also applies the best recognized 
philological principles—both historical 
and descriptive—to the composition of a 
clear, exact, compact and exhaustive 
work. Mr. Garner’s book is certainly not 
a pot-boiler, but neither does it fulfil the 
requirements mentioned above. At this 
stage of affairs, perhaps, it would be too 
much to expect it to do so, and it does 
at least mark some improvement over the 
methods followed in most of our school- 
grammars of Spanish. In the chapter 


on Pronunciation the author still keeps 
up the futile distinction made by the 


Academy between b and v, and does not 
indicate that they have common values— 
namely, that of a bilabial spirant in most 
cases, but that of a stop after m orn. It 
is very doubtful that a double ¢ is heard 
in the dialectal assimilated forms of per- 
fecto and rapto, as is stated on page 13. 
A commendable feature of the grammat- 
ical rules is the indication of alternative 
constructions, as in Section 27, Note. 
The rules contain errors, often of omis- 
sion, that a revision of the work can cer- 
tainly amend. Thus the section on the 
comparative degree is incomplete; friis- 
imo and fitsimo are not exceptions to the 
rule stated in Section 31, and no mention 
is there made of the shift of accent in 
facilimo, etc. ; Section 45 is not sufficient- 
ly limited in its statement; in Section 50 
nothing is said of the pronunciation of 
usted ; the explanation of the forms con- 
migo, contigo, etc., given in Section 58, is 
most absurdly unhistorical. Space for- 
bids the lengthening of this list. The ex- 
ercises and the readings seem rationally 
compiled and arranged. 

A SHort History oF FRENCH LITERA- 
TuRE. By L. E. Kastner and H. G. At- 
kins. (Holt & Co. $1.25.) On the 
whole, a commendable effort to sum up 
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in three hundred odd pages the history 
of over nine centuries of French litera- 
ture. The work is mainly one of com- 
pilation, but it is clear that upon occa- 
sion the authors have not hesitated to use 
their own judgment, and that to a con- 
siderable degree they possess the catholic- 
ity of taste necessary to impartial criti- 
cism. In the Introductory Chapter there 
is still discernible a little of the British 
intolerance of Low Latin. It contains, 
moreover, two or three rather venture- 
some statements, as when, for example, 
the Basque speech is identified with 
Iberian. Here and there throughout the 
book one might desire a somewhat closer 
acquaintance of the authors with the 
writers of whom they treat. They miss 
entirely the patriotic note in Charles 
d’Orléans, and they stress unduly the 
sympathy of Commines with “the hum- 
ble and oppressed,” while they almost 
wholly ignore his Machiavellian tenden- 
cies. The classic age receives its due 
measure of attention, and an earnest en- 
deavor is made to make the record of au- 
thors and books complete down to two 
or three years ago. When dealing with 
historians of recent date, the authors 
might at least have mentioned such men 
as Rambaud, Monod and Seignobos, and, 
giving a dozen lines to Brunetiére, might 
have accorded some notice to Gaston 
Paris beyond the mere acknowledgment 
contained in the Preface. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS 
AND Cottecges. By H. W. Fraser and J. 
Squair. (Heath & Co. gocents.) This 
is a compromise between the modern 
scientific French grammar as written by 
able phoneticians like Professor C. H. 
Grandgent and the older conversational 
grammar of the Otto type. The phonetic 
descriptions are fairly accurate, the gram- 
matical rules brief and lucid, and the ex- 
ercise material rather well chosen. All 
things considered, the grammar deserves 
a fair trial, and credit is certainly due to 
the publishers for the attractive appear- 
ance given to it. 


THE FRENCH SUBJUNCTIVE. By C. 
C. Clarke, Jr. (D. C. Heath & Co.) 
Those who desire to see the manifold 
uses of the French subjunctive treated at 
more length than is usual in school gram- 
mars will doubtless welcome Mr. 
Clarke’s little book. Practical purposes 
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are constantly kept in view, illustrative 
examples are given in abundance, and 
note is made of the bearing upon the sub- 
ject of the recently promulgated toléra- 
tion law. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GERMAN. By H. 
C. Bierwirth. (Holt & Co. $1.25.) 
This book, the work of a bilinguist ab- 
solutely trustworthy in both the German 
and the English domain, deserves entire 
commendation. Pedagogical conserva- 
tives may be startled at first by the meth- 
od pursued. But tho Dr. Bierwirth 
abandons the beaten track, he strikes out 
upon a new one along which his practical 
experience qualifies him to be a safe guide. 
All alarm then will be needless. The 
merest perusal of the book will show 
that common sense and fact are the un- 
failing stock in trade of the author. His 
work, unlike so many other grammars of 
the modern language, is no servile imi- 
tation of the conventional Greek and 
Latin grammar. The archaic and the 
unusual are here rigorously excluded by 
a system which seeks “not to propose a 
new method of teaching German, but to 
present such of its elements as 


have always been deemed worth learn- 


ing.” In the light of his own intimate 
knowledge of modern spoken German, 
Dr. Bierwirth first made an exhaustive 
investigation of the language of the best 
modern German authors. Then he pre- 
pared a list of words of most frequent oc- 
currence in the language, and based 
thereon his Grammar and Exercises. 
Fullness of treatment characterizes the 
system thus elaborated; the chapter on 
Possessives is in itself a revelation; the 
sections dealing with the Model Auxil- 
iaries and the Order of Words are mod- 
els of precision and indicate the thor- 
oughness which, indeed, marks the exe- 
cution of the book as a whole. It is a 
superior work, and should rapidly make 
its way into the preparatory schools and 
colleges of the country. In subsequent 
issues the publisher might correct the 
awkward appearance of the page by in- 
creasing somewhat the scanty margins. 


Mopern GERMAN LITERATURE. By 
B. W. Wells. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
The first edition of Mr. Wells’s account 
of modern German Literature was pub- 
lished some six years ago. The book 
now reappears with one important 
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change—namely, the substitution for the 
last chapter of two new chapters treat- 
ing the period “from the rise of the 
Young German School to the French 
War,” and including “the first genera- 
tion of Imperial Germany.” This adds, 
of course, to the value of a work which 
for the earlier periods within its scope 
seems to have made conscientious use of 
the German histories of Gervinus, 
Scherer, Schmidt, Hettner, Haym, and 
the like. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PROCESS FOR LEARN- 
ING GERMAN. By A. Dreyspring. 
(Jenkins. $1.25.) The author of this 
grammar expresses himself very sensibly 
in his Preface on the necessity of eman- 
cipating the teaching of modern lan- 
guages from the tyranny of the methods 
followed in the teaching of the dead lan- 
guages. He succeeds, however, in pro- 
ducing only a konversationsbuch of the 
kind dear to the Sprachmeister’s heart. 
The mnemonic processes offered (cf. p. 
220) border on the ridiculous. 

a 


HISTORY 


Liserty Documents. With Con- 
temporary Exposition and Critical Com- 
ments Drawn from Various Writers. 
Selected and Prepared by Mabel Hill. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00.) This 
is altogether the most complete and beau- 
tiful piece of work we have seen in the 
way of school manuals for the study of 
history this. year. Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart writes an introduction, 
expository and commendatory, in which 
he gives free expression to his delight 
with the plan of the book and its entire 
execution. It is, indeed, but the carry- 
ing out in an original, ingenious and 
beautifully neat way of the conception 
laid down by him in his “ American His- 
tory told by Contemporaries.” The basis 
of the work is laid in the selection of 
twenty-four “ Liberty Documents,” be- 
ginning with the Coronation Oath of 
Henry I. The documents which follow 
represent the great stream of English 
and American liberties. The twenty- 
four which compose the selection are 
chosen with admirable judgment. They 
move straight on from beginning to end 
without a break. Each of these twenty- 
four “Liberty Documents” is printed 
with the least little word of explanatory 
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suggestion, to start the reader right as to 
the significance of this new note or step 
of liberty. Then follows a fuller selec- 
tion from the writers of the day to show 
how the contemporary world looked on 
the step. This is followed by the fuller 
comments of authors who reflect the most 
enlightened opinion down to the present 
time. The plan is the same for every 
one of the twenty-four documents. Ten 
of them mark the course of constitu- 
tional freedom in Great Britain. The 
remaining fourteen, beginning with 
Dummer’s Defense of the New Eng- 
land Charters, 1731, are the “ Liberty 
Documents ” on which civil and political 
freedom rest in this country. They 
make a collection which includes all the 
really great and fundamental “ Liberty 
Documents” in our history. The ex- 
positions of contemporary and later opin- 
ion are immensely interesting and in- 
structive. Sometimes they bring out 
points of curious knowledge, as, for in- 
stance, the example mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Hart, of Bishop Burnet’s humor- 
ous account of the parliamentary trick 
which carried the Habeas Corpus Act 
through the House. A glance at the ta- 
ble of contents will show the wide range 
of these illustrative selections, from the 
venerable William of Malmsbury in 
1101 down to the fresh sheets of Pro- 
fessor Giddings’s “ Democracy and Em- 
pire,” or from Henry I to President Mc- 
Kinley. The scope of the book is not 
beyond the range of the advanced High 
School classes. Professor Hart may be 
oversanguine in the opinion that it is not 
beyond the average school boy fourteen 
years old. It was made for the author’s 
own classes, and has been used with great 
success in them. The important lesson 
that runs through the volume is that the 
stream of political liberty in England and 
America is one, that our liberties took 
their rise there, and that their liberties 
have flowed on into the wide field which 
has been developed here. 

History oF ENGLAND. For Schools 
and Academies. By J. N. Larned, For- 
merly Superintendent of the Buffalo Pub- 
lic Library. With Topical Analyses, 
Research Questions and Bibliographic 
Notes by Homer P. Lewis, Principal of 
the English High School, Worcester, 
Mass. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) A 
very thoroughly constructed skeleton of 
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the subject, but with too much of the bony- 
anatomy and not enough brawn, brain, 
nerve, muscle, vital physiology, or moral 
fiber and characteristic complexion of 
the subject in it. 

Good work has been done in revising 
and bringing down to date the excellent 
MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
Unitep States. By Israel Ward An- 
drews, D.D., LL.D. (American Book 
Company.) The manual has been in use 
for some twenty-five years. The period 
has been one of great activity in consti- 
tutional interpretation and readjustment, 
and the manual needed to be rewritten in 
some parts and revised throughout. This 
has been done by Homer Morris, LL.B., 
of the Cincinnati Bar, with a thorough- 
ness which assures the book of another 
term of usefulness in the schools. It 
now includes the recent interpretations 
of the Constitution and the Federal laws 
which are likely to have a critical effect 
on our future constitutional develop- 
ment, together with such other topics as 
“Interstate Commerce,” ‘ Trusts,” 
* Our New Island Possessions and Pec- 
ples,” ‘ Civil Service,” etc. 


THE SouTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 
By W. Fisher Markwick, D.D., and Wil- 
liam A. Smith, M.A. (New York: Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co. 60 cents.) This is 
the tenth book of the Silver-Burdett se- 
ries of “The World and Its People,” 
which is particularly intended to supple- 
ment the study of geography. The au- 
thors have told of the history, the phys- 
ical resources, the flora, fauna, and the 
inhabitants of all the republics of South 
America in a brief and graphic manner. 
The book is admirably suited to its pur- 
pose as a supplement to geography, but 
it scarcely touches on what are after all 
the two most important facts that have 
retarded the development of the most 
resourceful continent in the world— 
namely, politics and Catholicism. 


& 
SCIENCE 


ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. 
mon Newcomb. 


By Si- 
(The American Book 
Company. $1.00.) The front present- 
ment of Dr. Newcomb’s book—a sprawl 
of gilt on blue over a dull brown—may 
be highly artistic and may attract the 
popular eye; but it is not in good taste; 


it would be bad on a cheap novel. The 
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book is excellent, vastly better than the 
learned author’s efforts at a “ Mathemat- 
ical Series.” There he produced an 
elaborate and profuse conglomerate; 
here he has a clear, simple, accurate 
statement of observed facts and well 
founded conclusions. With a good teach- 
er and attentive pupils, the book should 
accomplish its object in the class room. 
It is as well a most admirable book from 
which any intelligent reader may ob- 
tain clear notions of the main truths in 
Astronomy. 


A Text-Book or Astronomy. By 
George C. Comstock. (D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.30.) Professor Comstock’s 
book is somewhat more pretentious than 
Dr. Newcomb’s, is materially longer and 
would require much more time for con- 
sideration by a class. However, every- 
thing is well put, and the experimental 
work is especially well suggested. The 
diagrams and illustrations are excellent. 
If ample time be allotted to the study of 
astronomy Professor Comstock’s book 
will do admirable service. Nearly or 
quite the same results practically may be 
reached with Professor Newcomb’s book 
in two-thirds of the time. With the pres- 
sure of subjects in our school courses, 
time is an element; it should never in- 
duce superficial or scant treatment; it 
may properly demand the selection of es- 
sential and chief points for considera- 
tion. 


Famous GEOMETRICAL ‘THEOREMS 
AND ProsLemMs. I and II. By William 
W. Rupert. (D. C. Heath & Co.) These 
are the opening numbers of a series of 
mathematical monographs under the 
general direction of Professor Webster 
Wells. There has been in recent mathe- 
matical text-books a marked tendency to 
introduce sidelights along the toilsome 
way; and little dressings, as for salads, 
with the formulas and problems. It is 
well; mathematics without sauce is very 
dry, and few there be who relish it. 
There are many for whom no sidelights 
will prevent stumbling and no dressings 
make the stuff really palatable. But 
these and similar monographs will inter- 
est and so help many. Every teacher of 
mathematics should have store of such 
knowledge as these give. Prudent use of 
such will be time gained; awakened in- 
terest facilitates work. 
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THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS IN 
Prussia. By J. W. A. Young. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 80cents.) This re- 
sult of Professor Young’s painstaking 
examination of secondary education in 
Prussia is a valuable contribution to com- 
parative pedagogics. The plan is excel- 
lent—giving enough of the general field 
for an understanding of the High School 
position, and enough of the form and con- 
duct of the various classes of High 
Schools for a clear conception of the 
methods in mathematics. The succinct 
account of the preparation, position and 
compensation of the Prussian High 
School teachers is of special interest. 
The conclusions of Professor Young as 
to compensation may surprise many. All 
things considered [the assured pensions 
and the purchasing power of money], he 
concludes: “ The German incomes would 
be equivalent in value, under American 
circumstances to a range from $1,451 to 
$2,507 per annum.” ‘The “sense of se- 
curity,” in which the German teacher 
works, is finely put. The matters of 
work assigned, of class room methods, of 
requirements for home study are clearly 
developed. Professor Young nowhere 
urges or even suggests any imitation of 
Prussian forms. He sees too clearly the 
wide difference between German and 
American conditions. He uses adroitly 
the words “adopt” and “adapt.” A 
general reading of this little book should 
have no slight influence in securing such 
“ adaptation ” as our best educators deem 
wise. 


First SrupIes OF PLANT LIFE. 


By 
George Francis Atkinson. (Ginn & Co.) 
This little book, designed to interest 
children in plant study, is very charming 


also for “ grown ups.” It has a flavor 
akin to the articles of Seton-Thompson 
about “ Wild Animals.” It gets to the 
live kernel of things within the husks; 
and it so sharpens eyes to see the life 
processes all about that the very sweet- 
ness and beauty of the unfolding which 
is the drama of life are visible. The 
stage setting and scenery are scattered 
everywhere; and the price—is that we 
throw off weightier cares for a little and 
learn to see. The writer knows such a 
stage—a few rods of a York State ra- 
vine and beyond a hillside sloping main- 
ly northward. There are shaded walks 
from smooth shaved lawns, _ well 
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trimmed hedges and beds where roses 
bloom into the shadow where only now 
and then the sunshine flickers, and paths, 
too, up the northward sloping hillside. 
On the edge of the ravine one sees 
where, over the inhospitable red shale, 
soil is making and where quicksand, 
breaking forth from its pocket, is flow- 
ing out, year by year, to make another 
rift in the bank. On each side of the hill 
paths nature is left unhindered. In forty 
years the bare sheep pasture has become 
wooded. There are scores on scores of 
self-sown pines, white and Scotch and 
Weymouth and Austrian ; and with these 
hemlocks, birches, maples, ash and wild 
cherry; below a tangle of grasses and 
wild flowers and pressing through one 
finds a spring and ponds with water lilies 
and marsh plants. Professor Atkinson’s 
book would, to one with real eves open- 
ing soulward, make the hillside tangle 
rich with the joy of life and the beauty of 
its growing. The presentation of the sub- 
ject, text and illustrations alike, is excel- 
lent. There is the careful accuracy of 
science without the dryness of categorical 
statement. There is a practical recogni- 


tion that science need not always be bald 


headed and toothless. The “ Introduc- 
tion,’ by. Anna Botsford Comstock, is 
worthy of the book, and the book justifies 
the introduction. Children may well be 
glad over the coming of this book, and the 
elders, not a few, delight in it. 


A Text-Book oF GeoLocy. By Albert 
Perry Brigham. (D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.40.) This number of Appleton’s 
“ Twentieth Century Series” is worthy 
the century. Professor Brigham is not 
only an accurate and able geologist; he 
is also a thoroughly good teacher of geol- 
ogy. His book proves this. It is gratify- 
ing to note the appearance of so excellent 
a text in this interesting field. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
Cuemistry. By Ira Remsen. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) Whatever Professor Rem- 
sen writes on chemistry commands atten- 
tion. Previous editions of this text have 
proved successful in a widely extended 
trial. This, the third edition, having the 
benefit of several years’ use by the author, 
is greatly improved. The marking of 
general text and the experiments by dif- 
ferent type will aid the student. 


QuatitaTivE CHEMistTRY. By John 
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White. (Henry Holt & Co.) Professor 
White’s Exercises in Qualitative Analy- 
sis are well adapted to lead the student to 
independent work; suggestions are given 
rather than instructions. There are rhe- 
torical slips here and there, as in the first 
line of page vi of the preface, where a 
“half orphan ” sentence occurs. 

A Text-Book or PsycHoLocy. By 
Daniel Putnam, Professor of Psychology 
and Pedagogy in the Michigan State 
Normal College. (American Book Co. 
$1.00.) Several years ago Professor Put- 
nam published a small work on element- 
ary psychology somewhat in advance of 
the large number of similar works now 
on the market. The present book aims 
to gather up the new doctrines of the sci- 
ence in so far as these new doctrines are 
a natural solution of the old and are well 
established. The result is a volume de- 
signed primarily for class-room work but 
almost equally well suited, by reason of 
its clearness and simplicity, for the home 
library. Particularly noticeable, perhaps, 
are the chapter devoted to the moral na- 
ture and to the moral law and the section 
dealing with the evil effects of hypno- 
tism. In the chapter on the moral law 
we particularly remark the lucid and hon- 
est discussion of the vexed question of 
free will or determinism. We quote the 
conclusion of his argument: “The es- 
sence of the freedom of volition consists 
in the power we have to give preponder- 
ance to motives, or to make any selected 
desire or motive strongest for the time. 
This preponderance is secured by giving 
fixed and earnest attention to the selected 


desire.” 
& 


CLASSICS 


DEMOSTHENES ON THE Crown. Edit- 
ed by William Watson Goodwin. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press. $3.75.) This 
elaborate edition of what is generally re- 
garded as the greatest of all orations is 
a fitting crown to the labors of Professor 
Goodwin in the chair from which he has 
just retired. If one were to select for no- 
tice the most distinguishing feature of 
the present work it would be the sus- 
tained evenness throughout, an evenness 
which is the result of trained common- 
sense rather than of sporadic brilliance. 
Professor Goodwin is a believer in the 
authority of the traditional text, and 
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when he accepts an emendation, whether 
old or new, he always does so upon a 
weight of argument that is practically in- 
controvertible. In like manner the notes 
are the embodiment of common-sense so 
sure in judgment as to be almost genius. 
If we substituted learning for art in the 
old saying, ars celare artem, we should 
have the best commentary on the charac- 
ter of the long “ Historical Sketch,” 
which goes over the period from the ac- 
cession of Philip of Macedon to the battle 
of Chzronea. It is written so smoothly 
and easily as almost to conceal the erudi- 
tion on which it is based. 

Two new histories of Rome deserve 
notice. As was to be expected from his 
previous publications, Dr. Botsford’s 
History oF RoMeE (The Macmillan Co. 
$1.10) is a sound, scholarly work which 
brings out clearly the development of the 
Roman constitution and the various lines 
of activity that went to make up the city’s 
life. As the narrative is carried down to 
the time of Charlemagne and includes an 
account of the growth and organization 
of the Christian Church, it may be taken 
as a study of the transition of civilization 
from its ancient to its modern forms. The 
characterization of individual men is less 
ably done, and this is due, perhaps, to a 
certain jejuneness and naive lack of style 
in the language hardly excusable even in 
a teacher of the classics. Professor 
Myers’s RoE: Its RisE AND FALL (Ginn 
& Co. $1.40) may not rest on so firm a 
basis of scholarship of the peculiarly 
modern sort as the history first noticed, 
but it is written by a man much better 
trained in the art of narration and is on 
the whole a very satisfactory piece of 
work. It is a readable book, besides be- 
ing a good text-book. 


SYNTAX OF CLASSICAL GREEK FROM 
Homer TO DEMOSTHENES. First Part. 
By Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, with the 
co-operation of Charles William Emil 
Miller. (The American Book Co.) At 
last the first part of this long expected 
and much desired study is actually print- 
ed and published. Professor Gilder- 
sleeve’s views on the vexed questions of 
Greek syntax have become known to 
scholars through a long series of papers 
in his own organ, the American Journal 
of Philology, and through his annotated 
edition of Pindar. In the present volume 
these views, in so far as they relate to the 
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syntax of the simple sénterce, are ar- 
ranged and co-ordinated and copiously 
illustrated with quotations. One of the 
most original features of the work is the 
reversed historical sequence in which 
these illustrative quotations are given, 
beginning, as they do, with Demosthenes 
and running back to Homer. This ar- 
rangement adds a good deal to lucidity. 
It is not possible to criticise in a para- 
graph a work of such compass; when 
completed it will be the most important 
contribution to the study of syntactical 
grammar ever made in this country. 


re] 
Pebbles 


THERE is nothing in all the world so 
dead as a dead love.—Judge. 


.... ‘ Willie, whom did George Washing- 
ton marry?” “The Widow Custis, Ma’am.” 
“Had he any children?” ‘“ Yes’m—the sons 
and daughters of the Revolution.” —Life. 


Teach not your parent’s parent to extract 
The golden contents of the egg by suction. 
The good old lady can the feat enact 
Quite irrespective of your kind induction. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


....There’s nothing relating to a drought- 
stricken corn belt to suggest anything of a 
poetic nature, but it is safe to say the people 
out there would prefer Longfellow’s “ Higher- 
wather” to the works of Dryden.—Boston 
Herald. 


....A couple of young men were out fishing 
the other day, and on returning were going 
past a farmhouse, and felt hungry. They 
yelled to the farmer’s daughters, ‘‘ Girls, have 
you. any buttermilk?” The reply was gently 
wafted back to their ears, “ Yes, but we keep 
it for our.own calves.” The boys calculated 
that they had business away—and they went.— 
The Country Gentleman. 


ENGLAND'S NEW STYLE OF HUMOR. 


Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, the English million- 
aire journalist who has come over to this 
country, says “catches are all the go in Eng- 
land at present.” For the purpose of letting 
the public know what “ catches” are he pub- 
lishes these: 

“Why did the dry goods box? 

Because it saw the bargain counter.” 


“Can the sardine box? 
No, but the tomato can.” 


“Why is Russell Sage? 
Because he gives Henry Clews.” 


“Why did the fly fly? 
Because the spider spider.” 


“When was the jugular vein? 
When it saw the proud flesh.” 
—Chicago Record Herald. 
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Use of Injunctions in Strikes 


DurING the last three months a large 
number of injunctions for the restraint 
of workmen on strike have been procured 
from the courts by employers. Applica- 
tion for such injunctions or restraining 
orders is now frequently made to judges 
of State courts as well as to those of the 
Federal tribunals. The practice of re- 
sorting to courts of equity for such or- 
ders is becoming more common, and at 
the same time the disapproval of the 
practice by the organized workingmen of 
the country is becoming more emphatic. 
The question is one of considerable im- 
portance. It has already been an issue— 
altho not a paramount one—in nation- 
al politics, and it promises to have great- 
er prominence in national platforms here- 
after. 

Recent injunctions and decisions made 
in connection with them exhibit a wide 
difference of opinion as to acts which 
should be forbidden. Some judges have 
enjoined strikers to abstain even from 
persuasion, and have prohibited any act 
or utterance that could interfere with the 
business of the applying corporation. 
Differing views of picketing have been 
set forth. Judge Clark, of the Federal 
Court in Cincinnati, held that picketing 
was clearly unlawful and said that those 
guilty of it would be punished by him, 
but added that his court would not deal 
with acts of violence. These, he ex- 
plained, were for the local criminal 
courts: By other tribunals, however, 
strikers found guilty of contempt of 
court by reason of acts of violence have 
been heavily fined. There is a curious 
lack of uniformity in the views of the 
courts as to the scope of labor injunc- 
tions, but the drift is in the direction of 
greater severity and more comprehensive 
prohibition. This may be due to the 
greater frequency of violence and the 
destruction of property in labor contro- 
versies. 

Experience shows that peaceful per- 
suasion by argument and appeal to a non- 
union man’s sympathy, if unsuccessful, 
is in most cases soon followed by intim- 


idation and acts which are ciearly for- 
bidden by the criminal statutes and con- 
spiracy laws. Leaving out persuasion, 
as to which the recent opinions of judges 
are not harmonious, we may say that 
these other acts fall within the scope of 
the local police power and are punishable 
in the ordinary way by the local criminal 
tribunals. Why do so many of the em- 
ploying corporations turn away from the 
local police and the local criminal courts 
to precure from Federal judges or 
judges of the higher State courts injunc- 
tions under which a man guilty of mur- 
derous assault or arson may be punished 
for contempt? 

In many cases this course is taken be- 
cause the local authorities are either un- 
willing or unable to enforce the criminal 
laws against disorderly strikers. Thus, 
the mayors of several cities in which the 
steel workmen have been on strike since 
July Ist are openly in sympathy with the 
strikers. They publish their purpose to 
withhold police protection from the mills 
and from the non-union workmen who 
may be brought to the mills by the com- 
pany. Probably the determining cause 
of the resort to injunctions is in a major- 
ity of cases the belief of employers—fre- 
quently supported by open evidence— 
that the local authorities are hostile to 
them or in sympathy with those whom 
they seek to restrain from violating the 
laws. This sympathy, in many instances, 
is caused by political influences. Elective 
officers desire to conciliate the labor vote. 
Even in connection with local courts 
there are officers who have the votes of 
the workingmen in mind. Again, in 
manufacturing towns public opinion is 
sometimes controlled by organized work- 
ingmen, their families and their friends, 
who are a large part of the population. 
There is local hostility to some corpora- 
tions, also, because of a prevailing belier 
that their profits come from privileges 
unfairly or unlawfully obtained. A cor- 
poration involved in a strike may resort 
io an injunction to save time, because it 
is a short road to results that can be 
reached in other ways only after long de- 
lay. 
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On the other hand, why does organ- 
ized labor oppose the use of injunctions? 
Some of the reasons are suggested by 
those just mentioned that make injunc- 
tions attractive to the employer. The 
restraining order of the court represents 
a force not controlled by local opinion, 
which so frequently is on the side of the 
union workman—a force not affected by 
the ambition of local politicians or pub- 
lic officers, a force not dependent upon 
the sympathies of local juries. It is nat- 
ural, moreover, that prejudice against in- 
junction procedure should be excited on 
the labor side by the fact that the injunc- 
tions in labor disputes are always issued 
against workingmen, never against em- 
ployers. This must be, from the nature 
of the controversies; but the working- 
men say that the corporations are also 
guilty of violating laws. Thus a belief 
becomes fixed in the minds of many 
workingmen that the injunction courts 
are allies of the corporations or of “ the 
capitalist class.” Occasionally there may 
be some circumstantial evidence to con- 
firm this belief. The judge of the Con- 
necticut Superior Court who issued in 
Ansonia two weeks ago the most sweep- 
ing and drastic labor injunction on rec- 
ord, had very recently been a member of 
the firm which is counsel for the apply- 
ing corporation; another member of the 
firm is the local prosecutor; and still an- 
other, whose family is interested in the 
corporation, is a local magistrate who 
fined a citizen for applying an epithet to 
a non-union workman. As a rule, how- 
ever, this belief has no warrant in the 
known associations or affiliations of the 
court. Many workingmen feel, also, 
that in these controversies employers are 
permitted to use tribunals which they 
cannot use, and to avoid the courts to 
which they themselves must resort for 
justice. This is unreasonable, but it 
seems to suggest to workmen inequality 
before the law. 

In all these labor contests order should 
be preserved. Intimidation and violence 
should be prevented by all available law- 
ful force. Punishment for assault or 
any other criminal act, when committed 
by a striker or during a strike battle, 
should be as sure and swift and severe 
as when the same offense is committed 
under other conditions. In many parts 
of the country this sound doctrine is not 
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sustained and enforced during a labor 
controversy. It is mainly on this account 
that injunctions are so much in demand. 
But the frequent use of courts of equity 
to do the work that ought to be done by 
the local police and the local criminal 
courts is objectionable for several rea- 
sons, one of which is that it creates a de- 
plorable prejudice against our higher 
tribunals and causes distrust as to their 
fairness in the minds of a great number 
of people. It is a question to be consid- 
ered whether it would not be better to 
rely upon local authorities for the pun- 
ishment of crime, and to compel the 
communities in which crime is not pun- 
ished to learn by the experience of loss 
and suffering the value of good local 
government. - 


The Trend of Liberty 


THE United States is a country of lib- 
erty. It was the parent of government 
by the people. The whole genius of our 
constitution is for freedom. It was ina 
struggle against alien government that 
we got our independence; and ever since 
1776 the drift of our history has been for 
more liberty, more complete trusting of 
the people. 

The first amendments of the Constitu- 
tion had for their purpose to assert more 
liberty, free speech, free religion, free 
press, freedom to bear arms. The 
Presidency of Jefferson was a victory for 
the common people over what was re- 
garded as the aristocratic element of the 
population. The Civil War was the suc- 
cessful culmination of a long struggle 
for equal rights for all races, and the 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Ffteenth 
Amendments put the result of that war in 
the Constitution and abolished slavery. 
Since the war the white people of the 
South have fully accepted emancipation, 
if they have not yet accepted the princi- 
ple of equal suffrage for all men of what- 
ever color. 

Popular education has made very rapid 
advance during these last thirty-five 
years, and the argument for it has been 
the necessity of fitting the lowest classes 
to exercise intelligently their right to the 
ballot. The extension, in several States, 
of the right of general suffrage to women 
is in the direct line of equal rights for all, 
while numerous States haye given women 
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limited suffrage, and even in the Virginia 

Constitutional Convention the proposi- 
tion is made and considered. 

It is not simply the great development 
of the public school which proves that the 
drift of popular sentiment is toward rec- 
ognizing more and more the rights of the 
people, altho the establishment of State 
universities and normal schools and in- 
dustrial colleges and evening schools 
with free education is in the line of doing 
by the people for the people. Every ex- 
tension of popular authority tells the same 
story, whether it be municipal lighting of 
the streets, or the putting into a constitu- 
tion of a provision for popular initiative 
in election. That parties should put in 
their platforms, to catch the people’s 
votes, a proposition for the election of 
United States Senators by the people in- 
stead of by the legislatures, shows the 
same drift, as does the election of judges, 
instead of their earlier appointment by 
the Governor. 

And it is to be observed that it is im- 
possible to find genuine examples of a 
drift the other way, toward a more indi- 
rect or aristocratic style of government. 
Everything tends toward a more general 
assumption of power by the people at the 
polls. Even in the case of the restrictive 
provisions of the new constitutions of 
several Southern States, those provisions 
allowing intelligent negroes to vote are 
much more liberal than was the general 
sentiment of the whites in the reconstruc- 
tion days. There is in the South a grow- 
ing sentiment that negroes, at least those 
of the Booker T. Washington type, should 
be allowed the rights of other human be- 
ings. 

Now, such being the drift of public sen- 
timent among the American people as a 
whole, what possible justification can 
there be for the fear that we, the Ameri- 
can people, are going to enter on a career 
of imperialistic tyranny either at home or 
abroad? Is it not clear that our whole 
drift is away from imperialism? Are 
not all our children taught the rights and 
the blessings of liberty in our schools 
and in every breath of our institutions? 
Is not liberty preached in our pulpits and 
magnified on every platform and wor- 
shiped by every descendant of the Pil- 
grims and by every last immigrant? Was 
it not the desire to end oppression that 
compelled our people to engage in the 
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Cuban war? Is it to be presumed or 
imagined that a people with such a unan- 
imous sentiment, which finds expression 
not in words only, but in the assumption 
of more and more rights constantly by 
the people, should reverse their consist- 
ent attitude when they came to govern 
our new possessions? 

The fear of the people which anti-im- 
perialists have expressed has been utter- 
ly withcut basis. Even now, after only 
two years, they are beginning to see that 
we do not intend to establish a tyranny 
in Porto Rico or the Philippines. THE 
INDEPENDENT has in this matter ex- 
pressed the popular will, and we rejoice 
to see, what we expected from the first, 
that the United States will govern its new 
possessions, not as colonies to be ex- 
ploited, but as dependencies to be given 
all the self-government they can accept. 

Has the world yet observed that in the 
government of our new possessions we 
are taking lessons from no previous co- 
lonial system, but are making an abso- 
lutely new departure, based on the prin- 
ciples of self-government learned at 
home? Whatever risk there may be in 
this we are confidently taking. We are 
not going to Java or Borneo or Sierra 
Leone or the three Guianas, or even to 
Algeria or India, to learn how to gov- 
ern an alien race. We have heard much 
of the colonial experience of Great Brit- 
ain and Holland and France, but we are 
discarding them all, and are establishing 
free popular government in the Philip- 
pines just as fast as we can. We have 
done it already in Porto Rico, and are 
getting our minds made up to give that 
island Statehood as soon as it wants the 
boon. Such elections as we provide un- 
der our new system in Luzon are un- 
known in Bengal. We are inaugurating 
a true Philippine republic under the wing 
of the United States. The world does 
not yet understand—perhaps we do not 
yet ourselves understand—the magnifi- 
cence of this novelty in the government 
of alien colonies. What will be its effect 
in China, in India? If self-government 
proves a sticcess, as we must believe it 
will, in the Philippines, will not Java and 
Sumatra and Tonquin and Burmah and 
India want the same? Are we not like- 
ly to learn that liberty will do not for 
Anglo-Saxons and Latins alone, but 
equally for Malays and Mongolians and 
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Negroes? The presumption of success 
belongs to liberty, and what our example 
of liberty has done for the American con- 
tinents it may be expected to do even in 
Asia. 

a 


Libel by Text-Book 


REAR-ADMIRAL SCHLEY has delighted 
his advocates, gratified all who have sted- 
fastly refused to substitute private judg- 
ment for the orderly decision of a public 
tribunal, and confounded his enemies by 
demanding an official investigation of his 
conduct during the Spanish War. Secre- 
tary Long has “heartily approved” his 
action, and it is announced that a court 
headed by Admiral Dewey and formed of 
officers senior to Admiral Schley will be- 
gin its sittings in the early fall. 

The tribunal will be more nearly what 
the Germans call a “court of honor,” 
since it will really find conclusions rather 
than facts, unless, of course, new circum- 
stances not in the published official re- 
ports should be brought to light. It is 


also stated that Admiral Schley will seek 
legal redress against all responsible for 
the publication of Mr. Maclay’s “ his- 
tory.” 


Whatever the verdict of the civil court 
may be, the public will look upon the con- 
clusions reached by the distinguishd na- 
val officers appointed to investigate as the 
most authoritative dispositionof the ques- 
tions involved. It now becomes incum- 
bent upon Admiral Schley’s critics, who, 
as he says in his letter to the Secretary, 
have “ muttered and murmured in secret, 
therefore with safety to themselves,” to 
come into the open and make their 
charges good if they can. The Admiral 
is right in his stigmatization—there has 
been altogether too much “ muttering 
and murmuring,” altogether too much 
club talk, in which these charges have 
not only been bandied about loosely, but, 
it is fair to add, with a recklessness which 
hardly suggests the secrecy which the 
Admiral apparently imputes. What he 
means, however, is that not one of his 
assailants has put his aspersions in the 
form of official charges—and this intoler- 
able state of affairs his present action will 
now bring to an end. The burden is fas- 
tened on hisdetractors to establish beyond 
a reasonable doubt (1) that he deliberate- 
ly delayed his progress from Cienfuegos 
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toSantiago; (2) that he wilfully lied when 
he telegraphed on reaching the latter port 
that his coal supply was inadequate; (3) 
that he did run “ in caitiff flight ” there- 
from; (4) that he flinched in attacking 
the enemy on his return; (5) that he 
grossly neglected his duty and disobeyed 
orders in failing to maintain an efficient 
blockade, and (6) that at a crucial mo- 
ment in the battle of Santiago he “ turned 
tail” and for some period of time igno- 
miniously fled. This is what they have 
got to prove—with the prospect of heavy 
damages from a jury and possible dis- 
ciplinary measures from the Navy De- 
partment, inflicted on the individuals sub- 
ject to it, if they do not. 

Meanwhile a determined effort is being 
made on the part of those interested in 
Mr. Maclay’s book to avoid the disgrace 
of being expelled from the Naval Acad- 
emy course. They now claim that such 
action by the Secretary is needless, be- 
cause the third volume, which contains 
the objectionable matter, having just been 
issued, has not come into actual scholastic 
use, since the school term does not begin 
until October 1st. The worst of this is 
that both the Secretary and the Superin- 
tendent of the Naval Academy seem to 
be deceived by this palpable subterfuge. 
The “ adopted book is Maclay’s “ History 
of the Navy,” and whether it happens to 
be bound in three volumes, or one, or ten 
is utterly immaterial. To put two-thirds 
of a continuous history into the hands of 
a boy. is certainly to lead him to read the 
remaining third, if it be extant, whether 
he be directly told to do so or not. If his 
superior formally approve two install- 
ments of the work, will he discriminate 
against the third? Mr. Maclay calls it 
“a living history ”—and implies further 
additions as events occur. Are sections 
of it to be omitted because disgracefully 
libelous and other sections retained, so 
long as he chooses to keep producing one 
sort or the other? If any fraction of it is 
ignored, will not human nature (as al- 
ways exemplified in its dealings with 
writings put in an Index Expurgatorius) 
persistently lead the boy all the more curi- 
ously to inquire about the objectionable 
part and to read it? Is the navy so far 
from popular protection that a gross and 
deliberate insult to the whole of it can be 
hidden by the ostrich-like process of 
burying the Navy Department’s head in 
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the sand? If so, conceive that some other 
great arm of the public service were af- 
fected. Would a history of the National 
Guard of New York, for example, be 
deemed fit for study in the public schools 
of the State if the attitude of the 7th Reg- 
iment during the Spanish War were dealt 
with from the standpoint of one of the 
mob which publicly hissed that organiza- 
tion on Fifth avenue? Would not Mac- 
lay’s publisher cordially agree with us 
that the writer had shown himself utterly 
disqualified and that his whole work 
should be cast out and repudiated? 

_ Besides, it is not alone the navy which 
is vilified. Mr. Maclay also proposes to 
teach the naval cadets about the army. 
Here are some specimens of his impartial 
criticisms of General Shafter: 

“This extraordinary note [Shafter’s re- 
quest to Sampson to force Santiago Harbor] 
can only be explained by the hypothesis that 
Shafter’s mind was so agitated by the difficul- 
ties into which he had plunged that he really 
did not know what he was saying. . The 
troops had been handled with such 
incomprehensible notions of generalship that 
they were now imploring the navy to save 
them by a suicidal attempt to force the en- 
trance. — It was when Shafter had thus 
thrust his nose securely between the Spaniards’ 
teeth that he gave expression to the following 
cry of pain in a note to Sampson, July 2d: 
“I am unable to see why the navy cannot work 
as well under a destructive fire as the army.’ 
; That the army which Shafter, in his 
efforts at self-aggrandizement, had injudi- 
ciously entangled in the jungle in the rear of 
Santiago was rescued from annihilation by 
the blunders of the Spaniards rather than 
by the logic of events is clearly shown by the 
official dispatches of the enemy.” 

Is it not a little absurd to have to dis- 
cuss gravely the retention in a great Gov- 
ernment school of a work that embodies 
the aforesaid opinions of Mr. Edgar 
Stanton Maclay, whose present position 
is that of an employee of the same Gov- 
ernment in the Brooklyn Navy Yard with 
the rating of laborer at $2.24 per day? 
Does it not savor a little of opera bouffe 
for the people to be informed by this in- 
dividual that of the three officers whom 
they made supreme in the field, two— 
namely, the general in command of the 
land forces and the admiral in command 
of one of the gteat squadrons—were 
worse than failurés; that, in fact, the 
general was an incompetent bungler, 
mentally infirm and intent only on his 
own self-advertisement, and the admiral 
& craveti and a prevaricator? And will 
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it not be still more astounding if the peo- 
ple of the United States permit the chil- 
dren whom they have given to the serv- 
ice of their country now and hereafter to 
be taught that they, too, must expect in 
return for victory in a great war to be 
called under the sanction of their Govern- 
ment braggarts and incompetents, cow- 
ards and liars? 

Mr. Maclay’s “ History of the Navy,” 
volumes one, two and three, should be 
dropped from the Naval Academy’s 
course of study without further parley 
and at once. 

fed 


‘‘Moral Conviction ” 


A YEAR ago, in commenting upon the 
prevalence of serious crime in the United 
States, THe INDEPENDENT assumed, 
upon good evidence, that a certain tragic 
murder in Western Massachusetts was 
committed by professional burglars, who, 
had they been dealt with at the beginning 
of their careers as instinctive or profes- 
sional criminals ought to be dealt with in 
any civilized community, would have 
been unable to perpetrate so shocking a 
deed as the shooting down in cold blood 
of a young girl, aroused from sleep by 
their intrusion. 

It so happened that the murder in ques- 
tion became a cause célébre, and the cir- 
cumstances that made it so contain an im- 
portant lesson, which affords us reason 
for further reference to the case. 

As usual, the local police and the hired 
detectives were unable to track the bur- 
glars. Entirely foiled, they found them- 
selves obliged to justify their profes- 
sional existence by working up some kind 
of a theory that would account for the 
facts, and show why such competent 
Sherlock Holmeses as themselves had 
been unable to discover the midnight 
housebreakers. Obviously if there were 
no burglars in the case the most distin- 
gtiished detectives could not be expected 
to catch any, and obviously if a member 
of the hotisehold could be indicted for 
shooting his own sister in a family quar- 
rel there needn’t be any burglars in the 
case. Could any “ hypothesis ” be more 
éntirely worthy of the crafty intellects of 
a great and somewhat mysterious profes- 
sion? 

This | 
many dark 


hypothesis, accordingly, -with 
i 


nts of startliig information 
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presently to be revealed, was skillfully 
“ suggested ” with all the fine art of the 
hypnotist to the professional sensation 
mongers of the yellow press. By them it 
was most skilfully worked up, and in a 
marvelously short time all the wise heads 
within two hundred miles of the tragedy 
were wagging in complacent certainty 
that “the burglar theory” was all 
‘“bosh,” invented by a quarrelsome fam- 
ily to cover up the deplorable results of 
its own evil doings. By the time the se- 
lection of jurors for the trial began hard- 
ly anybody could be found who would not 
assent to the comment, heard a dozen 
times a day, “ Well, nobody can tell what 
a jury will do with that young Fosburg, 
but there isn’t a moral doubt that he did 
the shooting.” 

What, now, let us ask, was the basis 
of that belief? What is the basis of the 
“ moral certainty ” which the community, 
or some large section of the community, 
arrives at in hundreds of similar cases of 
alleged crime? What is the basis of the 
“ moral conviction ” by which thousands 
of innocent men and women are daily 
condemned all over this enlightened land 
for conduct which, tho not criminal in 


the eye of the law, is at least blameworthy 
in the eyes of people of good repute, and 
blasts the lives of those charged with hav- 


ing committed it? What, we repeat, is 
the basis of this “moral conviction ” 
which people thus get into their heads, 
and which is responsible for unnumbered 
condemnations of perfectly innocent per- 
sons? And we answer nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, except unfounded asser- 
tion skilfully “ suggested ” by interested 
parties and sensation mongers and un- 
critically believed by a public either too 
willing to hear evil or intellectually too 
lazy to suspend judgment—a difficult un- 
dertaking—until an impartial investiga- 
tion brings out the facts. 

In this particular case the trial of 
young Fosburg, which was concluded at 
Pittsfield last week, ended in one of the 
most humiliating fiascos that ever over- 
whelmed a bumptious prosecution. Al- 
most at the outset the presiding judge 
“laid down the law” to the representa- 
tives of three New York newspapers 
which had been especially officious in 
“ proving ” to the “ moral satisfaction ” 
of the public that young Fosburg killed 
his sister. After this the witnesses for 
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the defense told their story, all agreeing 
that there were burglars in the house at 
the moment when the shooting occurred. 
One witness was a young woman from 
another State, who was a guest of the 
Fosburgs on the night of the tragedy. 
She had very properly been holding her 
tongue for a year, and the yellow jour- 
nals had demonstrated that her testi- 
mony, of a most mysterious and startling 
character, would convict the accused. 
The young woman took the stand at the 
proper time and corroborated the defense 
at every point. At the end of it all the 
judge ordered the jury to find a verdict 
of acquittal, dryly remarking that the 
prosecution, in order to convict, should 
have proven, first, that there were no 
burglars in the house; second, that the 
shooting was done by the accused; and, 
third, that the shooting, by whomsoever 
done, was a criminal and not an acci- 
dental act ; and that not one of these three 
points had been established. In a word, 
the guilt of the defendant was entirely in 
the minds of a credulous, sensation-lov- 
ing public, quite cocksure of its “ moral 
convictions ” and absolutely guileless of 
any comprehension of the nature of ju- 
dicial proof. 

Now this sort of thing is not only pre- 
posterous; it is horrible. We are a peo- 
ple supposedly intelligent, reasonably 
well educated in our common schools, and 
enjoying every opportunity of rapid com- 
munication and a well ordered plan of 
government to ascertain the truth about 
any tragic event by patient inquiry and a 
careful sifting of evidence. We have, 
moreover, in our traditions of Anglo- 
Saxon self-control and in our legal 
maxim that innocence is to be assumed 
until guilt is proven, a moral background 
that should guarantee a calm and rational 
judgment. And yet, notoriously, we are 
a people that condemns before trial. 

If the case which we have thus re- 
viewed in its main features were of ex- 
ceptional character, or of merely local in- 
terest, there would be no more reason for 
disquieting reflection upon it than there 
would be for referring to it at all in these 
columns. But, unhappily, it is typical, 
and for that reason we comment upon it. 
Like a business dispute that gets before 
the Supreme Court, it is of fundamental 
importance because of what it stands for. 
It stands for the radical antagonism be- 
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tween the practice of condemning your 
fellow man when you have allowed your- 
self to be hypnotized by clever sensation- 
alism into a state of mind that you call a 
“ moral conviction,” and the very differ- 
ent practice of suspending judgment un- 
til you know. And how very far the con- 
demnation by “moral conviction” has 
actually gon* we sometimes have star- 
tling evidence, as in the proposition of 
“The Barker Defense Association” in 
New Jersey that a clergyman accused of 
a criminal act should “ vindicate” him- 
self by bringing a suit for slander against 
an accuser, who, forsooth, has never yet 
ventured to prosecute the accused for the 
alleged criminal injury. When it is thus 
possible for large numbers of persons in 
States like Massachusetts and New Jer- 
sey to forget or to be ignorant of the most 
fundamental assumptions and procedures 
of the common law, we can hardly deny 
that the civic schoolmaster is needed in 
the conservative East as well as in the 
lynching districts of the South and West. 

The last census report shows that in 
Alabama the total voting population has 
gained 8.1 per cent. in literacy. The 
white voting population has gained 2.1 
per cent., and the negro voting popula- 
tion has gained 7.3 per cent., showing, as 
it ought, a much more rapid advance by 
the negro by the white voter. 

Considering the perversity of human 
nature, it is not beyond explanation that 
the Pittsfield Chief of Police, when flout- 
ed for his failure to find the burglars of 
the Fosburg house, should have imag- 
ined that there were no burglars, and that 
young Fosburg shot his sister in a family 
quarrel; but it is past comprehension 
how a grand jury could ever have found 
a true bill. It is authoritatively stated 
that no member of the Fosburg family 
was called before the grand jury, nor 
were the nearest neighbors called who 
were in the home within five minutes af- 
ter the shooting. The Chief of Police 
read portions of the testimony of the fam- 
ily at the inquest, called attention to what 
he thought were discrepancies, and of- 
fered such witnesses as he thought would 
help his theory. It was a ridiculous pro- 
ceeding. And now this amazing Chief 
of Police declares in an interview : 

“The burglar story I never believed, and 


when Robert Fosburg was indicted it was for 
the purpose of showing that Pittsfield was not 
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the home of burglars. I never really expected 
to fasten the crime upon the defendant.” 

Such a statement is scandalous. It does a 
tremendous wrong to a young man 
against whom not a scrap of evidence was 
known to exist. When the judge di- 


rected the jury to bring in a verdict of 
“not guilty,” he pronounced Chief Nich- 
olson and the grand jury guilty. 


AM 


Summer Complaints 


WINTER illness is nearly always located 
in the respiratory tract. In the summer 
time it is the digestive tract thet mainly 
suffers, and we have come to accept the 
occurrence of summer complaints during 
the hot weather as more or less inevitable. 
The reasons for this selective action of 
diseases are not as obvious as might at 
first sight appear. For instance, dust is 
much more common and pervasive dur- 
ing the summer months, and it might 
seem that the respiratory apparatus 
could be affected by the constant presence 
of particles of foreign matter, some of 
them living germs apt to multiply and set 
up pathological conditions. This dust 
must be constantly disposed of if the 
lungs and upper air passages are to re- 
main healthy. The popular idea is that 
cold affects the lungs and nose and 
throat, while heat leads to disturbances 
of the digestive tract. This is, how- 
ever, a begging the question of reason, 
since the causal nexus is not easy to find. 

The main difference between the con- 
ditions of living in the cold and warm 
weather, so far as regards the digestive 
tract, is that while practically all food 
in the winter time is taken hot, or at least 
shortly after having been cooked, in the 
summer it is apt to be taken cold, having 
stood for a considerable time after cook- 
ing, and many more food materials, 
fruits, milk and certain vegetables, are 
taken raw than at other seasons of the 
year. There are constantly in the air, espe- 
cially of thickly inhabited localities, dis- 
ease germs that are given off from man 
and the animals. These are killed by 
sunlight, but if they should chance to find 
their way into milk, or cold food mate- 
rials, especially those containing starch, 
they rapidly multiply and may prove . 
dangerous. Milk and potatoes are regu- 
larly used in bacteriological laboratories 
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as culture media for forcing the growth 
of bacteria for purposes of study. Me- 
chanical difficulties are the only reasons 
why other starch materials are not so 
used, and, under special circumstances, 
some of them, as rice and bread, are em- 
ployed. The danger of taking cold food 
that has been allowed to stand thus be- 
comes obvious. 

Besides, certain fruits and vegetables, 
usually eaten uncooked, have in recent 
years become suspect of harboring spe- 
cial germs that produce intestinal dis- 
turbance. A Russian observer pointed 
out not long ago that he found nearly 
always on Russian cucumbers a spiral 
shaped bacillus not unlike the spirilla 
described by Prof. Koch, and which is 
assumed, with almost absolute conclusive- 
ness, to be the cause of Asiatic cholera. 
The symptoms at times produced by the 
consumption of cucumbers are sufficient- 
ly like those of true cholera to make this 
observation of great clinical. interest. 
In recent years, on more than one oc- 
casion, so usually healthful a food mate- 
rial as lettuce has been suspected as the 
medium of the introduction of the 
typhoid bacillus. Oysters have come 


under the same suspicion and for better 


reasons. They are not a summer danger 
as a rule, but the fact that they are usual- 
ly eaten raw points to the risks that ac- 
company the eating of uncooked food. 
Certain unripe fruits are frequent sources 
of digestive disturbance during the sum- 
mer. They probably owe their deserved- 
ly bad reputation in this matter more to 
micro-organisms that as parasites multi- 
ply rapidly on the growing fruit than to 
any chemical irritants they contain. 
Noxious chemical substances would be 
in too small amounts todoharm. Living 
germs multiply in the intestinal tract 
and so become an adequate cause of seri- 
ous evil. At times the presence of un- 
ripe fruit so modifies the chemism of the 
digestive tract that the usual microbic 
inhabitants of the intestinal canal assume 
a virulence not possessed before. 
Summer dust is undoubtedly responsi- 
ble for not a few of the summer com- 
plaints. Dried particles of organic mate- 
rial, many of them bearing disease germs, 
are blown about and find a lodgment 
on food materials and on hands and eat- 
ing utensils. It seems at first sight far 
fetched to attribute any possible patho- 
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geneity to the small amounts of material 
that thus find their way into the digestive 
tract. The suggestion is not surprising 
to the physician who knows some of the 
recent work on bacteriology. Even clin- 
ical experience bears out the truth of the 
possibility. Workers in white lead who 
are careful of personal cleanliness seldom 
suffer from lead poisoning. Those who 
go to their meals with soiled hands are 
attacked by symptoms of the accumula- 
tion of the metal in their systems in the 
course of a few months’ employment. 
Only very minute quantities of lead are 
thus absorbed, vet it suffices to produce 
the characteristic constitutional disturb- 
ance. Bacterial virus, because of its abil- 
ity to reproduce itself, is much more 
dangerous, and the inoculations made on 
food material, even by apparently clean 
hands, may prove a source of severe in- 
fection. 

Flies are another facile means of dis- 
tributing living germs in the summer 
time. They light on almost every form 
of unclean material, and even if they 
carried with them only the germs that 
constantly exist on the human skin, they 
would prove a source of some danger. 
When they light upon food materials 
they leave behind them cultures of micro- 
organisms that in warm weather multiply 
rapidly. This has been demonstrated 
over and over again in the laboratory. 

In a word, the sure prophylaxis of 
summer complaint is cleanliness—abso- 
lute cleanliness of food and person. 
Water is nature’s most pleasant relief 
in warm weather and her best protective. 
This is another case of nature attaching 
a personal pleasure to the means best 
calculated to secure the continuance of 
the race. The connection between the 
pleasure and its natural object has been, 
as is so often the case, completely un- 
suspected even by nature’s ardent 
disciples. The frequent and plentiful 
use of water internally and externally 
and the assured cleanliness of food mate- 
rials, not merely apparent, but absolute, 
constitute the best safeguards against an- 
noying and often serious summer com- 
plaints. 

& a 
Dr. Koch’s acquittal of the 
diseased cows accused of 
infecting with consump- 
tion these that drink their milk, is dis- 


Tuberculosis 
_ Infection 
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cussed in our columns by a competent 
authority. Whatever may be the fact as 
to this matter, which is not yet settled, it 
is clear that consumption is usually 
caused by direct infection from other dis- 
eased human beings. Much more im- 
portant than the acquittal of the cows is 
the acquittal of parents. It appears that 
tuberculosis does not come from inher- 
itance but from actual infection. But it 
has been one of the accepted facts that 
consumption runs in families, and so it 
does. But the child is not born consump- 
tive. He catches the disease from the 
poison about the house, which is in the 
air, which is breathed into the lungs, 
which is taken by sleeping with an older 
consumptive member of the family. This 
is a grandly important conclusion, and 
it calls attention to an immense amount 
of unscientific views held as to inheri- 
tance of other things than diseases. If a 
child is sickly, and we don’t know why, 
and are too lazy to inquire into the cause, 
we say that he inherits a weak constitu- 
tion, susceptible to this or that discase, 
when very likely it is the hygienic blun- 
ders of his bringing up that are at fault. 
So if a child grows up to be an igno- 
ramus or a criminal, if he shows perverse 
sentiments, we lay it to family and birth, 
instead of lack of proper training. In- 
deed, we are often ready to condemn 
whole races to perpetual inferiority, as- 
suming that Nature has made them in- 
ferior, and that they cannot rise above 
their native incapacity; and all this not- 
withstanding that we may know that we 
are individually inferior to Li Hung- 
chang and Minister Wu. The conclu- 
sions of the Tuberculosis Congress may 
give us a lesson on the influence of envi- 
ronment, which, in the language of the in- 
tellect, means education. 


& 


Professor Goldwin Smith 
has reversed his position 
as to the desirability of 
the union of Canada and the United 
States. He never had any large follow- 
ing in Canada, and his chief supporter, 
Mr. Glenn, left the Dominion and an- 
nexed himself to this country. But now 
Goldwin Smith tells us that the spectacle 
of the United States going in for tropical 
islands and subject races has greatly 
cooled the ardor of those Canadians who 


Goldwin Smith 
on Union 
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had advocated union with their neighbors 
on the south. In annexing the Philip- 
pines we have, he says, burned the 
Declaration of Independence. The proc- 
ess, he thinks, will not end here. The 
Southern States will revert to a social 
system much like slavery. We shall man- 
age to seize Cuba—we have it already— 
and then, says he, “ You will have the 
West Indies, San Domingo, Mexico, 
probably everything north of Panama.” 
Then our commonwealth will either be- 
come an empire or there will be a sever- 
ance of the Union, and meanwhile “ pru- 
dence enjoins Canada to await the issue.” 
We should think so; only we fail to see 
how Canada can escape the grasp of such 
a greedy and unscrupulous neighbor. 
Now this is all moonshine, as is Goldwin 
Smith’s notion of its impelling force, 
which he sees in “ the craving of the cap- 
italist for new fields of exploitation to be 
operated with servile labor.” We may 
yet—we hope we may—enlarge our ter- 
ritory till it takes in all North America 
and the adjacent islands, and we care not 
how many non-adjacent, but the senti- 
ment of our people will insist on liberty 
for every one of them, as it does now for 
Porto Rico. Just now six hundred 
American teachers are starting from San 
Francisco to teach in the Philippines. 
Such is the exploitation of despotism! 


& 


In our issue of June 
27th we printed an 
article by Elbert 
Hubbard, in which he made some state- 
ments about the churches in the town of 
his residence, East Aurora, N. Y., that 
have brought to us sharp denial. Mr. 
Hubbard described the seven churches as 
“all in competition; rivalry is ripe,” 
“the spirit of the Master is smothered 
in a scrimmage to raise the wind,” and he 
told a sad story of “ chicken pie socials ” 
and “ poverty parties ” and “ all the usual 
round of petty, pious blackmail resorted 
to in order to make up the deficit ;” and 
he concluded the list with the story of a 
church which had a dozen pretty young 
women take off their shoes and stock- 
ings and expose their feet from behind a 
curtain. “Then we paid ten cents each, 
passed byand made guesses as totheown- - 
ers of the underpinning.” He proposed 
that all the churches be given up, and one 


Elbert Hubbard and 
East Aurora 
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temple erected for all, to be called “ The 
Church of Man,” and he says: 


“T got all our seven local clergymen together 
and carefully outlined the plan. Two were in- 
clined to a accept it, two laughed heartily and 
refused to take me seriously, and three flew 
into wrath and called me names uncompli- 
mentary, and accused me of ambitions oblique, 
direct and collusive. So the matter rests.” 


We have received letters from several of 
the leading clergymen of East Aurora ab- 
solutely denying the truth of these state- 
ments. The clergymen assert that no such 
interview with them ever took place, and 
they declare that the description of the 
condition of the churches in that flourish- 
ing suburb of Buffalo is equally false. 
This is corroborated by laymen of high 
character, long resident in the town. We 
accordingly wrote to Mr. Hubbard asking 
him to give us the date of the interview 
and the names of the pastors, and also the 
place and time of the barefoot exhibition. 
Mr. Hubbard replies under date of July 
25th: 

You require that I give you names and dates 
and times and places. I respectfully decline. 


ey ae My article was very general. I 
mentioned no names. 


We regret that Mr. Hubbard is unwill- 


ing to substantiate what he said. We 
published the article on his testimony of 
what he had seen and done. In view of 
the testimony which contradicts his as- 
sertions we regret that we published 
statements for which we can get no cor- 


roboration. 
& 


This is the revised form of oath which 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords wanted future sovereigns of Great 
Britain to take on their accession: 


“TJ, A. B., by the Grace of God, King (or 
Queen) of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, do solemnly and sincerely, in the 
presence of God, profess and testify, and de- 
clare that I do believe that in the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper there is not any transubstan- 
tiation of the elements of bread and wine into 
the body and blood of Christ, at or after the 
consecration thereof by any person whatsoever. 
And I do believe that the invocation or adora- 
tion of the Virgin Mary or any other saint, and 
the sacrifice of the mass as they are now used 
in the Church of Rome, are contrary to the 
Protestant religion. And I do solemnly, in the 
presence of God, profess, testify and declare 
that I do make this declaration and every part 
thereof unreservedly.” 


The essence of evil in the oath as King 
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Edward mumbled it inaudibly and con- 
temptuously the other day is in this pro- 
posed form also. It should be utterly 
suppressed, not revised. 


x 


A tunnel, like that through which all 
trains come into the Grand Central Depot 
in this city, is a disagreeable nuisance 
that ought to be abated if possible and 
when possible ; and the same is true of the 
tunnels that take passengers into Ho- 
boken and Jersey City. But it is not 
fair to compare them, as Dr. Cyrus Ed- 
son does, with the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta. Of course, the gases of respira- 
tion and combustion are poisonous; but 
the passenger who, shut up in a full car, 
has 56 cubic feet of air, for only ten min- 
utes, is in no such bad case as the victims 
of the Black Hole, with their 38 cubic 
feet and all night to exhaust it. We 
wait for electric motors, when travelers 
can have clean, cool and comfortable 
passage through long tunnels. 


& 


A half a second on the world’s trotting 
record is a gain well worth recording, 
and it was made last Friday by the stal- 
lion Cresceus, who trotted a mile in 
2 :0234, which is half a second better than 
The Abbot’s best time. It is the scientific 
rather than the sportsman’s interest that 
we cherish in this success, as it chron- 
icles the advance made by man in mold- 
ing nature to his will. The two-minute 
mark is the goal of the breeders of horses, 
and it will probably be reached by breed- 
ers in a few equine generations. And 
yet that man is a better benefactor who 
breeds a cow that will give an extra quart 
of milk, or a wheat that will produce an 
extra peck to the acre. 


& 


The proposition to send Admiral 
Dewey with a fleet of our best warships 
to England to represent the United 
States at the coronation of King Edward 
is an excellent one, which we hope will 
be carried out. 


Weare not surprised that George Ken- 
nan has been ordered to leave Russia. 
He could have expected no other treat- 
ment, and our Government can hardly 
protest. 





INSURANCE 


A Half Century of Life Insur- 
ance 


ANOTHER life company comes to re- 
mind us that it has reached the half-cen- 
tury mark, and to invite a look back over 
its course. In 1851—when little was 
known about life insurance, when rail- 
roads, electricity, and most of the prog- 
ress so recently celebrating were still to 
come—the Massachusetts Mutual was 
organized at Springfield, 33 incorpora- 
tors taking its subscribed guarantee cap- 
ital of $100,000. At one of the first 
meetings, authority was given to the 
treasurer to borrow $500, “in anticipa- 
tion of funds,” and business began in a 
single room. The first policy was writ- 
ten August 2d, 1851, for $1,200, on the 
“ general agent” (there was only one 
then, and his salary was $600, expenses 
paid). As the company had not been 
founded on cash subscriptions, it became 
necessary, two years later, to borrow 
$3,000 to meet a death claim, and this 
was a solemn, if not a critical, situation ; 
but the company has never borrowed any- 
thing since—not even trouble. The guar- 
antee capital was extinguished in 1867, 
and the mutuality expressed in the com- 
pany’s title has since been complete. 

The first president held office nearly 
22 years ; the second, thirteen. The third, 
M. V. B. Edgerly, held nine years, and 
his career was notable because he be- 
gan as a local agent, and his first attempt 
resulted in procuring eight applications 
in one day, whereat the home office was 
amazed; from field work, through con- 
trol of States, he came to the official staff, 
and then to the head, having worked his 
way in the service step by step. The 
sixth vice-president, Henry S. Lee, is 
now in his sixteenth year of office. The 
present secretary, Henry M. Phillips, in 
his seventh year of office, is the fifth in 
line. The present actuary, Oscar B. Ire- 
land, is only the second, and is in his 
thirtieth year of office. The present 
executive head, John A. Hall, was secre- 
tary (No. 4. as such) from 1881 to 1895; 
he is now in his seventh year as presi- 
dent. There have been few changes in 
the official staff from the first—indeed, 
only such as are inevitable in the course 
of nature. 

The few hundred thousands of assets 
gradually crept along into the millions, 


and now the millions are expressed in 
two places—exactly, $26,245,622. It is 
not large, comparatively ; if you compare 
with the assets-figures most quoted to 
amaze, it is a small achievement, and the 
annual new business written is also not 
large, for it has not reached 23 millions 
yet. Slight achievements, viewed mere- 
ly as “ volume,” but such a view would 
be partial and misleading. It is to the 
praise of the Massachusetts Mutual that 
it has always been a mutual and a pol- 
icyholders’ company, writing strict life 
insurance as such, and satisfied to be 
conservative in movement and beyond 
reproach in every line of conduct. In 
the last five years (the term of the pres- 
ent administration ) its assets have grown 
from 17 to 26 millions, and new business 
annually from 20 to 22 millions. Presi- 
dent Hall and his fellow officers and di- 
rectors as well as all of the policyhold- 
ers of the Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company are, therefore, to be 
heartily congratulated on the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the company’s organization. 
ef 


A Retirement 


THE Brooklyn Life has during the past 
week completed arrangements by which 
it retires from the field, its contracts be- 
ing taken over by the Equitable. It start- 
ed in 1864, originally as a Brooklyn com- 
pany, but in.a few years transferred its 
principal office to this side of the river. 
It has never been a large company,and in 
point of new business had become the 
smallest in the State, having written in 
1900 only $362,338. Its admitted assets 
at the end of the year were $1,819,610, 
and its policy-holders’ surplus $1,608,- 
905; its outstanding insurance was $5,- 
255,494. 

There is no moral to be drawn from the 
departure of the Brooklyn. We may 
presently find its name included among 
those of companies said to have failed; it 
failed to become large, but never in any 
worse sense. Its departure is not un- 
timely, for that was clearly best. It is an 
honorable departure, for the company 
has always met its accrued obligations 
and it now provides amply for all that 
remain. Its policy-holders are to be 
congratulated that their policies are now 
guaranteed by so strong a company as 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
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FINANCIAL 


Germany’s Tariff Project 


W8HILE it is true that the proposed ex- 
traordinary increase of German tariff du- 
ties falls heavily upon products exported 
to Germany from this country, we should 
not overlook the fact that the chief suf- 
ferers under such a tariff would be the 
German people themselves. The great 
increases have been proposed—they have 
not yet been enacted—in response to the 
demands of the agrarian or land-holding 
party, whose purpose is to make the peo- 
ple pay much higher prices for food. The 
increases upon machinery have been 
added to secure the support of the man- 
ufacturers. Duties on grain and meats 
are the basis of the entire revision. Ger- 
many was forced to import large quanti- 
ties of wheat and other cereals last year, 
taking nearly 10,000,000 bushels of wheat 
(flour included) and 46,000,000 bushels 
of corn from us. Everybody knows 
that her grain crops are short this year, 
and that her imports must be increased. 
In the face of this fact it is proposed now 
to enlarge the present wheat duty of 
about 25 cents a bushel to 47 cents, with 
an increase from about 19 cents to 40 
cents for corn, while the duty on oats is 
raised from 10 to 23 cents. 

The effect would be, of course, to in- 
crease greatly the cost of imported grain, 
and at the same time make high prices 
for the grain of the German .land-holder. 
Lhis is protection carried to an extreme 
of absurdity. The proposed changes af- 
fecting meats, lard and other beef or 
pork products are of the same character. 
While all these additional taxes on food 
might not decrease the total of our ex- 
ports of grain and provisions, they would 
press with crushing force upon the Ger- 
man masses. The political effect would 
be a very considerable growth of the So- 
cialist party in Germany; and the begin- 
nings of this growth have been plainly 
shown at several by-elections held since 
the tariff project was published. 

The increase of duties on machinery is 
more clearly protective, and is designed 
to check imports from the United States. 
It might be effective in this way ; but the 
higher cost of the German workman’s 
food would compel an increase of wages, 
and this increase would tend to reduce 
the exports of German manufacturers. 
The policy embodied in the proposed re- 
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vision is clearly injurious to the German 
nation, politically and in its economic ef- 
fect. 

& 


Financial Items 


THE makers of fire engines have 
formed a combination, with a capital of 

....Plans are said to have been com- 
pleted for a combination of the leading 
manufacturers of hats in a company to be 
called the United Hat Manufacturers, 
having a capital of $20,000,000. 

....The reports of the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fé Railroad system show 
an increase of $512,000 in net earnings 
for June. Increases for the year ending 
with June were: Gross earnings, $7,630,- 
638 ; net earnings, $3,344,763. 

....Exports of manufactures in the 
fiscal year that ended with June were 
$410,509,000, against $433,851,000 in the 
preceding year, the apparent decrease 
having been due chiefly to the exclusion 
of exports to Hawaii and Porto Rico 
from the total. 

....The response of the Italian Gov- 
ernment to the recent order of Secretary 
Gage increasing the duty on Italian sugar 
because of an export bounty granted in 
that country, is not only that no export 
bounty is paid, but also that up to the 
present time no sugar has been ex- 
ported. 

....Lhe increase of bank clearings in 
this city for the first half of I901 was 
48 per cent. The total for six months 
slightly exceeded $64,000,000,000, which 
was more than the clearings of any full 
year in the decade ending with 1890. For 
the full fiscal year 1900 the clearings 
were only $84,500,000,000. 

....One of the most valuable cargoes 
ever shipped from an American port to 
Australia was taken on board a steamer 
last week at a Brooklyn wharf. Its 
value exceeded $1,000,000, and it in- 
cluded twenty-four locomotives built in 
Philadelphia for the Government rail- 
ways of New South Wales. 

....Dividends and coupons an- 
nounced : 


Southern Pacific Co. (coupons of various 
bonds), payable Aug. rst. . 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg.Co., 134 per 
cent., (quarterly), payable Aug. 15th. 
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~ DISFIGURED SKIN. 


Wasted pate and decaying bones. 
What havoc! 


Scrofula, let alone, is capable of all that, and 
more. 
It is commonly marked by bunches in the 
neck, inflammations in the eyes, dyspepsia, 
catarrh, and general ge 

is ‘always radically and permanently cured 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Which expels all humors, cures all eruptions, 


and aes up the whole system, whether young 
or o 





Hoop’s PILys cure liver ills: the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Exempt from Tax 
5,000 SHARES, 


Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
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oO 
R. R. Co. 3°, Stock 
(Par Value $50.) 
the Carnegie UCo., 
and said guarantees assumed by v. Ss. Steel Cor- 
PRICE TO NET 4%. 

Best and most Eco- 
nomical Coffee 450. 
Grown - = = e 
the regular quantity. 
Always poche in in shectetely 


Guaranteed by Posuemer & Lake Erie R. R. Co., 
poration. 
Bankers, 18 Wall Street. 
Requires only two-thirds 
One-Pound Air-Tight trade 


mark bags, which preserves 

the strength and flavor for 

ny length of time, even after 
has been opened. 


12¢c & lic 
18¢e & 20¢ 
Formosas, Oolong. Mixed Ceylons, 


sonent, English reakfasts, | 
ov Ssaiienian Imperials an 


= put 
Op F ey 


Good Drinking Coffees 
Very Fine Coffees 


TEAS 


30c., 35c. and 50Oc per Ib. 


We make a specialty of selling the Finest 
Fancy Elgin Creamery 


BUTTER at COST. 


All Orders by Mail or Telephone (2451 Cortlandt) 
will receive prompt attention. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey Street. 
P. O. Box 289, corner Church Street, New York. 


























VERMILYE & 0. 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds New York and Bostov 


and Other Investment .Securities. Stock Exchanges. 
Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 


8 

All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Lg sow bought and sold on commission. 

weet Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU and PINE STS.,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


PAN-AM. EX. Rooms in private house, 


uiet parkway district. 

ear two Exp. gates and 
direct car lines to and from other sates, depots, etc. $land up. For 
maps and particulars, address 759 Bird Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


vsosT PUBLISHAED. 
8 Vo. Cloth, 420 Pages, : . : 


QUALITATIVE 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS: 


A Guide in Seliste Work, with Data for Analytical 
Operations and Laboratory Methods in Inorganic Cnemis- 
try. By Apert B. Prescott, and Otis C. JoHNson, Pro- 
fessors in the University of Michigan. 


FIFTH REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 
ENTIRELY REWRITTEN. 


D. YAN NOSTRAND CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., NEW YORK. 
*,* Copies sent prepaid on receipt of price. 











$3.50 Net. 





The Sportsman's Choice 


fhe New Buckeye Cameras 
ARE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT WITH CARTRIDGE FILM 
Buckeye, 834 x 6E ure Fil 00 
Buckeye, 4 5; 44-4 12 Exposure Film * 8.00 
folding Buckeye, 844 x 434; 6 or 12 Exposure Film 15.00 
a Buckeye, 4 x 5; or 12 Exposure Film 20.00 
Stereoscopi c Foldin Buckeye, 84x 
juckeye, 6 or 12 Exposure Film 5.00 
Tourist Buckeye for 6 Exposure Film, size 346 x 33g = .00 
We recommend NEW AMERICAN FILM for hand. camera work 
CAMERAS of all kinds and a complete line of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. Catalogue Free 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 
122-124 Fifth Avenue New York 
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In your Room. 


WWEvcdaWee l= i(er-veen all alctoteam a¥-batel.ccsuc alate 
|EVerssopre Loy tet avcw acer (ioubekercm snbe@ane) ttexercbivetent 
sendtothe ordinary wash,) in Pearline’s 
way, Viz: Soak,rinse, squeeze— 
directions on eachpacket. Spread smoothly 
while wet,ona mirror or window pane. 
When dry they require 
noironing. Grand advice 
forbachelors,maidens, ; 
boarders and hotel guests, 
and for fabrics too delicat 

and valuable to risk to 

others’ hands. 

Pearline is trust-worthy 
for washing and cleanin§ 
where-ever water can 
be used. 


re) Per ; annum “clear of taxes or other e ex- 
penses, secured by FIRST MORT- 
GAGES on farms worth three times the 
amount of the loan, in the Blue Grass and Corn Belt 
Regions of Missouri and Iowa. Never lost a dollar 
for a client in 22 years in business. 45 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND LIST OF LOANS. 
BEVERLEY H. BONFOEY, 
5 Main Street, UNIONVILLE, MISSOURI. 


Avoid 
Imitations 


~ UNITED ‘STATES TRUST GOMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


and 47 Wall Street. 
Capital- - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - - $11,265,579.09 





Hugh Mac Rae 
& Co. 


BANKERS. 


Recommend the 7% 
Cumulative Preferred 
Stocks of Cotton Mills 
in the South for safety 


and for satisfactory 


_oeetee nt interest returns. 
ecur es inter retur 
Wilmington, N. Invite Correspondence. 


FH. Rollins & Sons 


Public 


Securities 
19 MILK STREET, - 








BOS1ON 
DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 





This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
into court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such 
rates as may be agreed upon, 

Executors, Siisiasten. or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money, 

JOHN A, STEWART, President. 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary, 


TRUSTEES. 
WILLtaM H. Maoy, JB. 

D. WILLI8 JAMES, Ww. D. Sio. 
JouHN A. STEWART, Gustav H. Scuwas, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, FRANK LYMAN, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, GEORGE F. VIETOR 
JOHN CRosBY BRowN, JAMES STILLMAN, 
Epwaep CooPE JOHN CLAFLIN, 
W. BayaRD Currie, JOHN J. PEELPS, 

JOHN S, KENNEDY. 


SAMUEL SLOAN 


D. O. MILLS, _—s>- 
LEwis Cass LEDYARD. 
BSHALL FIELD 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITLON OF 
THE BANK OF NEW YORK. N. B. A., 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of busines: 
July 15th, 1901: 
ey RESOURCES. 
Ovi 








Stoc securities, etc 

Banking house, farnite re and fixtures 

Due from Nationa] banks (not reserve epeaye.. 

Due from State banks and b: women 

Checks and other cash items 

exc es for Clearing-nouse ee 

Notes other Nationsl banks. oo 

fractional paper currency, nickels and cents....... 

— Lssend reserve in bank, viz.: 

eocccesoccce $8,813,275 00 
+ 1,275,727 00 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation) 


Due from U.8. Fesoqurer other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund.. 

















SSSSUNSSRSSSE 





Pemeeee sre ee eeeereeeesseesseeeesseeese 


LIABILITIES. 
Capieal spook: paid tn....... $6666656606666500 Dervverccece 


ee: 


Su 
U ndivided ps ee. i less expenass and taxes paid.. 
Laid aside 


be 
22 
eS) 
23 


ReSSSLsVSSuS 


ts sul epee to, eheck 
cates of Soper * 


a8 


Demand — 
Certified 





ae 


Total 

STATE OF NEW YORK, County or New York 

I, CHARLES OLNEY, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above nen x 
my knowledge and belief. CHARLES 

Subscrtbe rand sworn to before me ote 23d day of "July, 1901 : 

N GORDON | Queen Notary Public, Queens Co. 

Correct—Attest: HE T L. GRIGGS 
JOHN. CROSBY BROWN, $ Directors. 
G. L. RIVES 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
July 15th, 1901: 


RESOURCES. 
. $12,808,504 05 
. . wet 52 


Stocks, securities, 

Banking house, Reatars and fixtures 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Internal revenue stamps 

Checks and other cash oe 

Exchanges for Clearing house.. 

Notes of other National banks 

F ractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful ~~ reserve in anks, Vv viz.: 











Captea peck paid in 


Garpius 

vided t 

Reserved for taxes, 1 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust com ppeates and savings banks 2, Stan i 


Dividends unpaid. ..........eseeseeesececees 
+. 7,605,757 84 
681 23 





ndividual deposits subject to chec 
Certified 


checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 


State of New York, County of New York, 88.: 


I, JOSEPH W. HARRIMAN, cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

JOSEPH W. HARRIMAN, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 23d da ay of July, 1901 
ANGDON, aes Public, Kings County. 


Certificate filed in New York Co 
Correct~—Attest : DONALD MACKAY, 


a t Directors. 
GUSTAV H. SUHWAB, 





THE FOOD CURE. 
Way to Rebuild a Body. 


One of the most important discoveries of late is 
the application of the right kind of food to rebuild 
the lost substances of the body, thrown off by the 
active, nervous work of Americans. 

Careful investigation by experts in food and die- 
tetics, has brought out the fact that albumen, 
which is contained in various foods, is acted upon 
by phosphate of potash, not such as obtained in 
drug stores, but such as is found in certain parts of 
the field grains in most minute particles, arranged 
Nature’s laboratory, not man’s. 

The part of the grains containing phosphate of 
potash is used in the manufacture of Grape,Nuts 
Food, therefore the active, nervous, pushing brain 
worker can feed the body with food that goes di- 
rectly to the rebuilding of the broken down gray 
matter in the brain, solar plexus and nerve centers 
all over the body, with the result that the indi- 
vidual who refreshes and rebuilds the body with 
proper material of this sort, obtains a definite re_ 
sult, which he can feel and know of and which is 
apparent to his friends. 

A vigorous brain and nervous system is of the 
greatest importance to any business man or brain 
worker. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 
BANK, 
at New York.in the State of New York, at the close of business 
July 15th, 1901: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 
Stocks, securities, e 
Furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate o 


3 
ad 
z 


Z 
Sa 


a 
S88 
SLRVSSESSRR 


5 





pea 


ixchanges for Clearing-house. 

Notes of other Nationa banks. 

 b a paper currenc a ane cents. 
‘ul money reserve in yank, vi 


2 


: 
23 
z 

2s 


Specie 
Legal 


es fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 or cent. of 
circulation) 





: 


eaee 
s 


8 
nbae 


Dividends un 

individual bok subject to gaeek 
ficates of deposit 

Nertified c ch 


Cosine’: checks — = onsb esbobew diucdinemaie oe 
Tax accow 





a) Bee 


Pin Secdivepnincesspstinibiccmeninigs samishives cesecee $1,574,802 91 
STATE OF Nzw neem CounTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 
I, WM. a Cc 
solemn 


. o. 
Subse: sand sworn to before me this 20th ay; day of ely i 


BUR ¥. SMITH, Notary 
Certificate died TEN Ym Notary Public, 
Correct—Attest; 


HEN RY HOFHEIMER, 
a x NDHEIM, 


G. BRINCKERHOFF, 


ings Go., 


Directors, 





XXVili 


THE INDEPENDENT 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York. in the State of New York, at the close of business 


July 1 1901: 
mes RESOURCES. 
ieee and discounts........ 


andt woccce 
tnited States bonds to secure etrewiation Shoeebne eave 
United States ame to secure U. 8S. deposits . ae 
Stocks, securities, etc 

nking house, furniture and fixtures. 
Other real estate owned 


Due from State banks and bankers 
nternal revenue stamps.......... 
Checks and my cash items 
Exc ges earing-house.. 
Notes of other: National banks....... 
— we reserve in bank, viz.: 


seeeeeece 











$7,174,607 77 
1,461 000 00 00 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circuletion).........0+.- 
a ~ ro U.S. Treasurer, other than 5% Tedemption 


sewer ececesee 


Total...... 


Pererrrerry) 


ee eek paid in.. 


Tndivided pr pam, less expenses and taxes paid...... 
Reserve for taxes, 1901 





aeeeeseercescese 





1,148,476 54 

o- 50 

1127 28,650,618 o 
800,482 1 


onan ks 
vidends unpaid 
Padividwal den its subject to cheek. 
Demand — 


ees of deposi 
Certified c 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 
United States deposits 


Liabilities other than those above stated—U. S. bonds 


STATE OF New YORK. CounTy OF NEw YORK 
I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-asined bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best of my 


knowledge and belief. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before A ~s 3th ye of gel. 1901. 


Notary Publi. oe ¥. Co. 


JOHN tr. TERR 
AXWELL, Directors. 
DUMONT < CLARKE, 


Correct—Attest: 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
M NA ATIONAL B ANK, 
: pg i. in the State of New York, at the os of business 
uly 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured... 

U.S. bonds to owes circulation. 

Stocks, securities, e 

Due from National. aan (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and seen 

Internal revenue stamps. 

Checks and other cash items... 

Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 

Fractional paper Lowey yy GL nickels —_ cents 
Lawful money reserve in ban 





Legal-tender RRB eee aces ane 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
| I: paseeobbseenehenew eccccece 


1,642,776 50 
2.500 00 
$9,194,298 97 


itstandin; 
Nae to other National banks.................. ee sesh 
Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks 

Dividends unpaid.............cseseeeseee Ss wsocecececceecs 
ndividual deposits subject to = 
Demand a of —- 

Certified chec 

Cashier's ame outstanding 

Liabilities other than those Stove stated. 





$9,194,298 97 


STATE OF uae rs CounTY OF NEw YORK, 88.: 

,H. P. DOREM US, Cashier of the above-named bank, do sol- 
emnl Fon ~— the above statement is oo to the best of my 
knowledge and be 

OREMUS, 


Guheenens and sworn to before me His ORE da: of 
ERT H. GALE, Notary Public, No, 8, 
botreot—Attest : pan B. 8M 
De J. CARROLL, 
OHN H WASHBURN, 


Jashier. 
uly. _ 


tp nana 





zoe OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the Bute of New York, at the close of business 


July 15th, 1901: 

mEsoUnans. 
Loans and discounts opeccasensocece 
Overdrafts, secured and un 
v: s. 


noeeseene eooveses nel G 
157% 41 

bonds to secure cireulation. . 

S. bonds to me U. 8. aeposits 

I ljums on U.S — 

Stocks, securities, BS. .cccns coves 

Banking-house farniture and fixtures 

Other real estate OWNed...........-.-.--ceccecccsccces ee 

Due from National T beaks (not” reserve 





816,251 40 


Internal revenue s 

Checks and other cash Pitems 
Exchanges for et 
Notes of other National banks 





Lawful money reserve ‘in bank, vi 
Specie osa- ae 518 | 649 | 
Legal-tender notes....... 447,474 

8,961,123 50 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation).......... 

Due from U. S. Treasurer (other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund). 


TOtAl..<..ccccccccccccccecsoces secceccceseree $19,845,815 20 
LIABILITIES. 


Capteal ateck paid tn. c6psebsunebbasacinee pauses kissembinnin en 
r nok fits, le id mo 126,688 61 
ed profits, less expenses and taxes BEE 
National bank-notes outs ixpense ing.. d taxes pai aipebeais 560,000 00 
(Tnited States bond loan account....... eee 100,006 00 
Due to other National banks oehe 
Due to State banks and bankers..... Bee 
«<-> to trust saneencenes and savings 


ks.. 
Dividends unpaid.. 
{ndividual da sits subject to chec 
Demand cert 0 of panepeeen eee 
Certified checks........ oe 
Cashier's ae outstanding. . ° 
U.S. deposits covecces 
Depesits of U.S8. ; disbursing officers... 


Lisbiition otber than those stated 
bo 


VO wcoccccccccccccccsees ee eeeceseeserees PPrrrrrrrretryy 





17,658,559 98 
606 66 


Total ee a 
STATE OF NEW ‘Yorx, ‘County or NEw Yor«, 88.: 

I, C. S. YOUNG, Cashier of the sheveneensl bank, do solemnly 
swear that the ahove statement is true to fee wee of my 
knowledge and belief. 8. G, Cashier. 

Subscribed one sworn to before me this ‘sath res 7 a uly, t901. 

N’L A. SLATTERY, Notary =e ew York Co. 

Correct—Attest : WIN 


G. 
COURTLANDT . moss, { Directors 
HENRY SAMPSON, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York. in the State of New York, at the close ‘of business 
Suly 15th, 1901: 








items. . 

kame for Clearing-house 

Notes of other National banks. . 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 

gi ‘ened reserve in —" Viz.: 
ececcercccccccccccccce $261,942 00 


[Legal tondsr ' NUDED. cccccecoccesceccscces  AOLODL DO 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 . 
circulation) tit isoeseeeas 


MNES cS osicneb Snenoapeeaescenscdueonannenseascossseecns 


LIABILITIES. 
eae -tonsreseroeapaeiccente’ 00 eecee 


ee eeceseeconcse 











Z.E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of ‘Jul » 1901. 
SAMUEL A. SW. RT, 


Nota: 
Certificate filed in New York Co. ovary Public, Westehester Co 
Correct—Attest RAYMOND D JENKINS, D 
josEPH ROGERS” amenad 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Xxix 





Rmrosr OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business, 


July 15, 1901: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents)....... 
Due from State banks and bankers ° 
Checks and other cash items ..... 
ay om for Clearing-house.. 
Notes of other National banks..... 
i— money reserve in banks, viz. 





Capital stock paid in 
surplus fund 
Undivided p: 
National banknotes outstanding 
Due to other National banks. 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust companies and savings banks 


Dividends unpai 
its subject to check. 


yteats 
ues 


SEZ 
SENZRSBE 


ndividual de 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 

Cashier's checks outstanding. 

Liabilities other than those above stated 





Bee 
= 


STATE OF New YORK, CoUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, T. J. STEVENS, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. 

T. J. STEVENS, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this day of July, 1901. 
Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in New York Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
A. GILBERT. 


JOSEPH C. BALDWIN, Directors. 
ROBERT BAYLES, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York, at New York, in the State of New 
York, at the close of business July 15th, 1901 : 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.. 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Internal revenue stamps...... eoeececccccccccccccsencece 
Checks and other cash items 
ey po for Clearing-house 
Notes of other National banks. 
Fractional paper meen ny G nickels and cents. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 





Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
Of CIFCWIATION). ...00200 cccedccccccccrccccoccccscccocces 
ue m U.S. Treasurer, other than 5 per cent. 
redemption fund 





45,853 52 
59,614 80 
$6,862,594 89 
STaTE OF NEw YoRK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
I, ALLEN 8. APGAR, cashier of the above-named bank, do 


solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. A. S. APGAR, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of July, 1901 
JAMES M. TULLY, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 


P. C. LOUNSBURY, 
E. W. SCOTT, 
G. H. JOHNSON, 


Correct—Attest: 


t Directors. 





HARD TO PLEASE. 


Regarding the Morning Cup. 


“Oh, how hard it was to part with coffee, but the 
continued trouble with constipation and belchi 
was such that I finally brought myself to leave it off. 

“Then the question was, what should we use for 
the morning drink? Tea was worse for us than 
coffee ; chocolate and cocoa we soon tired of ; milk 
was not liked very well, and hot water we could 
not p resergs 

ut two years ago we struck upon Postum 
Food Coffee, and have never been without it since. 
We have seven children. Our baby, now eighteen 
months old, would not take milk, so we tried Pos- 
tum and found she liked itand it agreed with her 
peat. She is to-day, and has been, one of the 
ealthiest babies in the State. I use about two- 
thirds postum and one-third milk and a teaspoon 
of sugar, and put it into her bottle. If you could 
have seen her eyes sparkle and hear her say ‘ good’ 
to-day when I gave it to her, you would believe 
me that she likes it. 

“If I was matron of an infants’ home every child, 
would be raised on Postum. Many of my friends 
say, ‘ You are looking so well!’ Ireply, ‘ I am well; 
I drink Postum Food Coffee. I have no more 
trouble with constipation, and know that I owe my 
good health to God and Postum Food Coffee.’ 

“T am writing this letter because I want to tell you 
how much good the Postum has done us, but if you 
knew how I shrink from publicity, you would ‘not 


ublish this letter,—at least not over m =, 
Milford, O. ; Se 





— ST 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


E MERCANTILE NATIO 
< a City of New York, at the close of TAL? os 15th 


RESOURCES. 
P : $11,074.198 85 
°22 1,000,000 00 
1,820,000 00 
100,400 00 


bonds to secure circulation.. 
8. bonds tosecure U.S. deposi 
I lums on U.S, bouds....... eee 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking-house ve 
Due from National bankS..........cecccossessess sdeece 
Due from State banks and bankers. 


Exchan ee 
Notes of other National banks. 
specie : & 
Legal-tender notes. oe 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)...... eovcece 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund........... 
Internal revenue BtampS.........c0se08 e 








4,829,488 78 


eesccseccsee $20,873,796 66 
Gn 





es . 
National bank-notes outstanding.... ............ cece 
Dividends unpaid 


Due to other D 68 


2,057,499 76 
6,538 606 57 
22,062 96 
ae 8 
1,257,750 00 


its subjec 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks......... paeehuse ae 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.... 
U.S. deposi 





e 
ts 
U.S. bond account..........ssee0. 


on 
eeeees Cee enereseacesseseseses 


Total 
STATE oF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORE, 838.: 
I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above-named 


. A. K. Bryan, Notary 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
Correct—Attest: YALE KNEELAND, 

. E. NICHOLS, 
FREDERICK B. SCHENCK, 


t Directors, 





THE INDEPENDENT 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York. at the close of business, 


July 15th, 1901: 
cman 
Loans and discounts. . 


d unsecured... 
to secure circulation, 2 per cent. 
U.S. bonds to ee U.S. deposits, 2 per —_ 
BLOCKED, MPCUTILIOR, CLC. .....0.00.sccccccsscesccccccosccces ° 
Banking house, he ae and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents).. 
Due from State banks — bankers 
Checks and other cash ite’ pespecs 
Exchan for Clearin, ‘homes beveeseewetbebesous eoccese 
Notes of other National banks 





Redemption pane with U.S. Treasurer ( pe per om of 
circulation 


$3,141,601 85 


Pore reer Terre err er rer rrrsy eeeccecee 


LIABILITIES, 


\ plus fund. es eae sieese reer bhi tebe ernbes . 200,000 00 
50,000 00 

317,757 82 

196,327 50 

Due to trust — anies and savings banks. pe 00 

Dividends unp: 1,512 00 

ndividual de 4 subject to = 

Demand cert; — of — eee 

Certified checks ‘ 

Cashier's checks outstanding. 

Uni ed States deposits 





2,876,004 08 
$8,141,601 35 


StaTE oF NEw YORE, County OF NEw YORK, 88.: 

I, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named bank, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, » the best of my knowledge 
and belief. A. THOMPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to oan ay this 24th day of July 1901. 

GEO. McoCaBE, Notary Public, 


Correct—Attest: oe 


OHN WY ws, t Directors. 
FREDERICK ZITTEL, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 
t New York, in the State of New York,at the close of business 


a 15th, 1901: 
: ” ee 
jeans and discounts 
verdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure a 
Premiums on U. Ls bom ds 


Lnternal revenue ames. 

Checks and other cash tems.. 

E ene for Clearing-house 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
i _—_ reserve reves ank, viz.: 





Redemption fund — U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of Gromtetten) PUG iekb bbe pebeeipemanne Sbsibeckewnmniis 


Total..... eoecccceccvccccccscesscoccccosccccs coceeee ee 
ee. 





Tax ac " 
Dividends abl 
Individual deposits subject 4 oe 
Demand certificates of deposit.. 
Certified cnecks. 
Cashier's cheeks outstanding. . ebdee 
5,760,883 51 


Total 
STATE ~~ New Yor. County oF NEw York, 83. : 
. WERNER, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemn! rowear that ag above statement is true to the best of my 


knowledge and belie 
r B. F. WERNER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 234 day of Jul 1901, 
FRANCIS W. JUDGE, re! oy? Aa Pubile, 


—Attest: 
asuaiins CHARLES F. MATTLAGE 
HENRY KROGER, 
W. H. B. TOTTEN, 


‘ Directors, 


10,000 00 





EPORT OF THE con TION OF THE 
FOURTH NAPIONA + Poek, OF THE CITY 


at New York, im the State of New York, at the close of business 


July 15th, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.. 
rdrafte 


Stocks and —— 

Banking hous 

Due from National banks seed geperve agents) 

Due from State banks and kers 

Internal revenue stamps......... erevercccccoeccoceccces 

Checks and other cash eal pebesatinee bonne evonseees 
c es for Cl 





Spec 
Logal-tender notes. 
7,497,874 50 


2,500 00 
89,000 00 
$51,218,900 36 


Redemption fund wine U.S. omoanensned G -” —. bad 
= jon 


Capital stock.... ee 
Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
National bank-notes outstanding...... 
Reserved for cases. eee 

Dividends un: 

Due to other jationai banks... 

Due to State banks and bankers 

a“ to trust companies and ‘savin ngs 


anks.. 7,946,800 73 
individaal deposits subject to check... 11,070" 973 31 
Demand a of deposit . -' 
Accepted c 

Cashier's A me 7 ‘outstanding 





—_ 45,60°,298 61 61 


MEL sv scuwescirrabeuiharsneksonwcsscbnisncankesresekes + $51,218,900 86 
our OF NEW pcan CouNTY OF NEw YORE, 88: 

I, CHAS. H. PATTERSON , Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly aA... that the above statement is true, to 
“~ knowledge and belief. CHAS. H. PATTERS 

ubscribed and sworn to before me this 24th da: 
SAMURL LUDLOW, J nd note 
J. EDWARD 8IMM 
SoRVELIOS N. WEISS, 
WM.S OPDYKE, 


Correct—Attest : 
= ne Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK, 
t New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


Sar 15th, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 
Stocks, — etc 
Banking hous 

Due from National banks none J reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers.. 
checks and other cash items..... : 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, ge a cents 
Lawful money reserve in hank, ¥ 

Ccecbases cakebe reassess ecccccccccccce O1,608,909 25 


Specie 
Legal: -tender notes.......... 756,725 00 


$7,776,614 61 
8,757 20 





Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per oom. of 
circulation)..... Snedensencecenesaneeseowonsceccesecteens 


LIABILITIES. 
Coote mock NR sicnckecsencucs ppueenens sosesonehe 


Ss 
Ss 


Un 


Individual eat subject to ae 
Demand certificates of deposit.. 

Certified checks = 
Cashier’s checks outstanding apee SE Ee 





STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
I, SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to the best of 


my knowledge and belief. 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 23d Loe. cd Cs 1901. 


H. L. 
sport Public, Weseueaaar’ County* 
(Ctf. filed in N. Y. Co.) 
Correct—Attest: fe D. T. 
DRIAN OBE 


Ey 
LIN, J Directors, 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 





THE INDEPENDENT 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York. at the close of business 


July 15, 1901 : 
SRAOURCRE. , 
Loans and discoun 


recreate, secured ANA UNBECULEM ...ccce.eeeeececeeee 
U. 8. bo wh Te GEPUMIRTIOT sco pccccceccacacescccce 
Stocks, socurit ties, 
Banking house, Rae and fixtures. 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Internal revenue stam 
Checks and other cash 

xch -s for Clearing-house. 
Notes of other National banks ae 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and MAES 
=, money reserve in yank, viz.: 964,073 60 

peci nGakerkaenes seen oeeneee 

Legal-tender | notes SII “e77ese 0 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 vend cent. 
of circulation)........... 





Ae eee eer eecneereeeeesesereces errr errr errr 


LIABILITIES. 

Surplus fun gock paid in....... ecsecscesscsocses eneecheuse ose 
a 

Un tvided p profits less expenses and taxes paid... oecvese 
Taxes anticipaicd................+000- aehees pals Ganewee 
National bank-aotes outstanding smenee as 6tkeenbeend ne 
Due to other National banks............. $615,457 18 
Due to State bunks and bankers.......... 89,161 02 
Due to trust eee and savings 


nks. 
Dividends ‘unpai 
—— de’ ats sub ood to check 
2 — of 


201,915 20 
953 60 





5,582,880 13 


$6,860,577 97 
STATE OF NEw YORE, Counry oF New York, 88..° 


I, JOHN I. COLE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is ie to the best of 
a owe and belief. JOHN 1. COLE, Cashier. 

ubscribe —_ sworn to before me this 24th day of July, a 
E.J. Aureor’ ona Public, Kings Co., No. 3. 
Certificate filed in New York © 
Correct—<Attest: WILLIA AM C. HORN 
FRANCIS B. GRIFEIN, { Directors. 
JOHN A. HILTNER, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL Bane OF NORTH AMERICA 
LW YORK, 


at New York, in the Rick of New York, at the close of business 


July 15, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..... 
Overdrafts, secured and saequred. 
p- ° bonds to secure circulation. . 
Premi 
Stocks, securities, & 
Other real estate own wned 
Due from a wag oa banks, Neat reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
nternal revenue stamps 





pechanges for Clearin, 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels qe CONE... ccccccce 
2 money reserve in bank, viz. 

oo ee o$2,002,196.55 


ecie 
Legal-tender notes...-.-- eeeee 911,857.00 
meat fund —_ ul 1a dacssacsseel (5% of ome 





37,000.00 
acocce 17,000.00 
Surplus a paid in.. 











hecks 
Cashier’s checks ou’ utstanding 
United States deposits............ seats 


Suveeneee Seubhe adncwenaseaense shusensmenscoea $20,263,766.01 
i a OF NEW YorK, CouNTy oF NEw YORK, 88.: 

HENRY CHAPIN, JR., Cashier of the shove named bank, do 
colnanal swear that the above statement I aS to fhe beat of’ my 
knowle and belief. HENR APIN, a 

Subscribed and sworn before me this 2 20th a of ’ Ju Pe 
10. 


Correct—Attest 
4 ELIaU RO Or, 
JOHN H. FLAGLER, 


a} Directors, 


-Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 pas cent, of 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL PA 
at New York City. in the State of New 
ness July 15th, 1901: 
RESOURCES, 


leone and goer pane pee wdese 
Ove’ 


ed. 


K BANK, 
ork, at the close ef busi- 





oe S. bonds to secure S circulation... evans vedere aseepeoceleg 
LOCKS, SECUFITICS, CLC...... 2... .ceceseccccccccsescees sone 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.,,.......0s.c000 
Other real estate own eeedecses 
Due from National banks ‘(mot reserve agents). oeedeen 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash 1tems...........sccscescccccceves 
Notes of o for Clearing-house. ae 
Notes of other National banks.. 


sewer cere ceeeesesese 


ea eeceresesscesoe 


- $10,414,485 64 
[5 PD notes.. ° 8,777,998 
14,192,478 64 
ane ation)...... 2,500 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (cther than 5 per cent. Te- 
demption fund)...........++ 60,000 00 


OOO vac pevscccccesccsecs cccccccceeee $28,150,948 22 
“LLABILITIES. 
arp Eh spost pet perk in.. 


! ding 
Due to other National sonun. ee 
Due to State banks and banke: 
Due to trust a ies and savings banks 
Dividends un 

ndividual dep a subject to are 
Demand cert: — of deposit. . 

Certified checks... ............ssse0 eocccece 
Cashier’s oe outstanding... 





SeSussee 


72,247,978 22 


Total a 
STATE OF Naw ‘Yorx, ‘County oF NEw. YORK, 8 
I, GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier of the shove-named bank, do sol- 
emnly swear thet the above statement is true to the best ef my 
knowledge and beli 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
wnt MOORE,” 


Correct—Attest: 
HOY’ t Directors. 
Rint ERED VIETOR, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 23d day of July, 1901. 
‘Wm. A. Main, Notary Public, Kings Co. Certified in N. Y. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of. businesa 


July 15th, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 
+++ -$14,162,758 21 
6 





Ss a to ame | U.8. 

Premiums on U.S. bonds 

Stocks, 5. securities, etc.. 

Banking house, furniture and ‘fixture: 

Other real estate owne -- 

Due from National banks -. $2,475, 547 29. 
Due from State banks and bankers..... 681,111 17 
Checks and other cash items........... 52,5 15 06 
Exchanges for Clearing-house ............+ 4.191288 85 
Notes of other National banks........... 57,890 00 
— paper currency, nickels and 

















nts.. 169 69 
Lawful money reserve in bank viz. 
Specie.. 32 649,900 
Legal- tender notes. ... nae 
——_ 4,114,785 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent, of circulation) %5,000 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer, other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund.... 


errr 6, 


00 
——— 11,554,251 56 
ete ceerececcceecsorcsccecesenees BetgaespOO8 39 


LIABILITIES. 
oc cccccccccccccesccesece " m0 8 oe 


‘un 
radtvided profits, Tess" expenses ‘and taxes paid 
Notoaat a outstanding 

Pividends un 

Due to other 

Due to State banks and bankers. 

Due to can —e —_ savings 


anks.. 
individual de 
Demand nl deposits ou of deposit. 
Certified chec' 
Cashier's checks ‘outstanding 


United States deposits. 
United States bond account............ - 


PMN co cudbecccccteresl 


pe Ke some Rey paid in.... 
iS} 





——— & “eer res 81 
210,000 Ov 


Total - ++ $29,927,686 89 
STATE OF NEw York. County ¥ New Yor 
I, W. B. T. KEYSE Cashier of the’ mibove-named bank, 
do solemnly swear tbat the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. W.B.T. YSER, Cashier, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28d day of July, 1901, 
J.M. STODDARD. porary. Public, New York County, 
Correct—Attest : aia B RBOUR, 


CY Directors, 
CHARLES fi STOUT, 
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THE INDEPENDENT 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York City. in the State of New York, at the close of 
business July 15th, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts................+++ pyeenbeecers 
Overdrafts, sooured. ‘and unsecured. 

U.S. bonds to age & circulation.. 
Stocks, securities, e 

1 house, fuirnftte and fixtures 
Other real estate o 


seer seeeareseesseeere 


Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 
Notes of other National banks 





pecie sos Sebabapenber 062 00 
Legal-tender ne Re heal aoeee ort 8 00 


Redem; oo fund vanced 8. Treasurer (5 ame. 
of cireu lati p ~ 


IOI sensinevonsinencoreaieensre cca 
LIABILITIES. 
He oe te guecaal ev ccvcccocenenenescce osceensence 
Surplus fund 


Due to trust —_ —_ ands a 
Dividends unp: 
Individual ae 
Demand yon 
Certified c pwns bbseseesonn sen erecsce 
Cashier’s ee outstanding... a peteeee 


RES ssid vccnbectas Sieh eeee Suebbbnbassn’ sbhiepeb be a 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEw YORK, 88.: 
I, CHARLES G. DALE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly —_ ~ the above statement is true cK oe best of my 
knowled: oe belief. CHARLES G. D. y= 
Subse: and sworn to opm me this 24th aay a July, 1901. 
EWIs L. ee otary Pu si c. 
FRANCIS L. LELAN 
M. JENNISON, 
HOBART J. PARK, 


ngs panks.. 





$5,457,672 55 


Correct—Attest : 
ps Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


Tuly 15th, 1901: 
_— RESOURCES 


0.8. bonds to 
Stocks, a etc 
Banking hou ae occccccccccsccoce 


2222219210,489" 88 
Due from State banks nt sine 


I 
Ov 
1 
§ 





Exchanges for Clearing- 
Bills of other National ° 
Fractional currency, includin nickels.... 
“Spe ” sweonden reserve in bank, viz.: 

cle 


fae OOS Oren eseceatereneees 


1,088,675 08 
$8,917,133 64 


Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 80 
Due to trust ny nies and savings banks 77,194 84 
Individual de Dountecs to 88 +» 1,398,004 4: 
Demand r> ma — coccsreee: 7% 00 
Certified c 





8,040,880 70 
peeeacens Sehbbbndbiatwnks cskneneheen se eeeeseee+0000O3,91,199 64 
STATE OF NEW YorK, Counry OF NEw YORK, 88.: 


A. K. CHAPMAN, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solamn ap | ara the above statement {s true to the best of my 
- K. CHAPMAN, Cashier. 
gy on to before me this 25th da of J uly, 1901 
. F&F. W. Evxtiort, Notary Public. 


y TROWBRIDGE, 


ALL. ‘t Directors, 
= F, LIBBY, 


Correct—Attest : 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


July 15th, 1901: 
coceeceangsceem 

Sa OE BIROOIER... «5.05555 snc0ne pposencecese> coccee 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. .........seceesee ° 
U.S. bonds to secure oo 

U.S. bonds te secure U.S. deposits....... 
Premiums on U.S bonds. 
Due from National banks ‘(not reserve agent 
Due from State banks and bankers. 
Internal Revenue stamps........... 
Checks and other cash items..... 
Exchanges for Clearing House . 
Notes of other National banks. ace 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents........ 
Lawful money reserve news ank, = 

Speci $8,141,687 65 

966.861 00 


Uz.  cortilantes tor gold deposited... 230,000 00 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation) 

Due from U. S. Treasurer (other — 5 per cent. 
redemption fund) 





Due to other National ae -. $8,004 
Due to State banks and bankers 295671 17 36 
_ = heed a — savings 

1,579,965 41 


Divisents te unpafd...... 
individual deposits subject to check... 4 +976, sty = 
9,549" 267 z 


Demand certificates of deposit, 
Deposits held for acceptances..... tee a3 
190,000 00 age 50 


Cashier’s checks nen. eee ase 
United States deposits........ ereceaneces 
Reserve for taxes.,........ 
Total - $23,850,695 04 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88: 
I, 8. G. NELSO: N, Vice-President of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear tat the above Serene is true. to the best of my 
knowle ~ and beliet. STUART G. NELSON, Mh ety ig 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28d day of July, t 
Ww. kK. gore Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: pant 


0. D 
FRANKLIN QUINBY, Directors. 
LUCIUS A. COLE, 





ee eeeeceee 


see reererceccese 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
PHENIX NATIONAL SANK OF THE CITY 

OF NEW YORK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business, 


July 15th, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation........ eek eeeeneeens 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents).. 
Due from State banks and bankers 


Exch: 8s for Clearing-house.. 

Notes of other National banks 

F Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents . 
—— J yeanatnd reserve in bank, viz.: 





Oates wind fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 

eirculat: 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund.. 


Surplus fa ame j paid in 
‘ us f' 

ndivided eae” less expenses and taxes paid 
ui ational bank-notes outstan es 
Due to other National banks.. 
ue to State — and bankers 





it due 
Dividends unp 
Individual ane Oh subject to check 
Demand — of deposit 
Certified chec 


Mb ckhvncdasnceonepaeknsedndessessanessasenors jnene $9,520,814 35 
a at OF NEw YORE, CoUNTY OF NEw YORK 
, ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier of the chevonnmed bank, do 
ocidaas swear that the above statement is true to the best of my 
knowle and belief. ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of July, 1901. 
0. H. Corry, Notary” Pe blic. 
Correct—Attest : B DANIEL BACON 
E ROY W. BALDWIN, ¢ Directors 
GEO M, COFFIN, 





THE INDEPENDENT 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
HANOVER NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 


at New York, in the state of New York. at the close of business 
July 15th, 1961 : 


faens and discounts.............-+++ 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
bonds to secure circulation.. 
bonds to secure U. 8. deposits. 
8. bonds on hand ecccccccccces 
lums on 0. bonds 
stocks, securities. 
Ing house, furniture and fixtures.......... AR : 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks = bankers........... 





BSezus 





SERRE 


Exc) 
Fetes o other Nationa ben 
ional paper currency, nicke! 
a Sasa reserve in ank, heewel 
DS UphaweSébbeecces sci -c «eee 12,098,299 50 
Logal-tender notes.... ccocseccs Sy600, 000 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 — cent. 
of Somes jon 


17,729,079 50 


D —_ . ss 150,000 00 
ue . Treasurer, (other ‘than’ 5 per oen 
Sndaenaiion Tend. Joovcce osiveapndionse spe eeraces 74,000 00 


Total...... PE, Re oe oy SP Pe rr ee 
LIABILITIES. 
paptiel atock pi GIT icnnccncenycscvennerses heeeavaeenee 


ndivideds profits, less ‘expenses ‘and taxes | paid... 
N Nations bank-notes outstanding. $55,083,084 


TIIIT' 8,961,614 20 
Due to trust pra aera and savings 
banks . 


Dividends unpaid... 
pene ye deposits, ‘subject. to check.. 


$3,000,000 U0 
5,000,000 00 
434,874 91 





11gi7,071,087 ‘35 
ee of deposit...... eseee 16500 TD ot 
Cashier's aed ‘outstanding. Cena 


1,451,247 st 
United States deposits......... 
United States bond account... 


85,104,057 18 
5,088,087 45 
ccccccccccccccce 076,680 00 

eee cast caynons Ee 08 


Occ eeressecccresesesee 


cee af jthe above statement is true to the 


edge and belief. 
J - WOODWARD, President. 
‘ opubecribed and sworn to soiee me a >a 24th day Rd July, 


NC. Rye 
N Otay aie, No. Sew York ¢ County. 


0) 
James Mt Hi. BEOWN, {Directors 
ELIJAH P. SMITH 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
HANICS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, Inthe State of New York, at the Close of business 


July 15th, 1901. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 


best of my know 


Correct—Attest : 





. - 818,324,497 23 


Due from National banks, 
Duc from State banks hh 
internal revenue stamps 


not reserve agents 
ankers 





o 
Fractional paper currenc: —— and cents........ 
— money reserve ” yank, viz." 
EN conc nucetrcatosstacuesseccess a+ oe AS 


Legal-tender notes 
950,000 0 8,751,811 00 00 


Gen sktnnassdiescchessvenckusssahess aca nice cae «$28,427,340 76 76 
LIABILITIES. 
Surplus fund patd in....... hen pen enasecus ene yeeay ose 


) 


Due to State banks and ~  E 

Due to trust apes and saving banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 

individual or 
Demand cert 2 of de; *- 
Certified chec 





ec 


knowledge and belief. . GARTH, Presi 
esident. 
Subscribed and sworn to © peters me thts ag OL ‘of. July, 1901, 
ANGDON, a 0. 
Ctf. filed Ps. N. ,%e Co.) roms —- 


orrect—A ttes' HENRY HENTZ 


WM. B. BOULTON, Directors. 
C. M. PRATT, 





pp etose OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


July 15th, 1901: 
erg neces $24,721,518 08 
Oo . 6,500 83 


Due from State banks and menennsns 

Internal revenue stamps... 

Checks and other cash items 

Kxch for Clearing-house.. eden 

Notes of other National banks. 

fractional paper currency, nickels “and cents.....- 

—_ A eted reserve in bank, viz.: $4,668,000 
Tae ssnass notes. 1,412,285 oo 

Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation). esse 

Due from U.S. ‘Treasurer, ‘other than 5 per cent. re- 

demption fund... 


SSARSVRESsS 








eee ceceeseeeeensesseee 


eee reer cece re eees esses eee ees ee eeeseees 





National t 
a banl 


Due to State banks and bank 

Due to trust —_ anies and savings banks. 
Dividends unpai 

Individual ere ‘subject to check... 
Demand certificates of deposit.......-- epee 
Certified chec! 

Cashier’s pe ‘outstanding. Gaseeeude 


TOCHES ccccecccccosccscees cetasvouseetscesesses oseeee « $85,580, 


STATE OF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88 

1, EDWARD TOWNS END, Cashier of the ‘above-named bank " 
do golemnl swear that the above statement is true to the best 0 
my knowle 


oem EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 23d dayof July, 1901. 


Davip Levy, Notary Public, N. Y. County. 


ZoMnn Be 
HENRY R. CR ELHEIMER. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


July 15th, 1901 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discoun 
Overdrafts, scoured’ and un 
B. 8. bonds to secure etroulation....0.0....:. 
U.S. bonds to secure U.S. deposits...... 
Stocks. securities, etc...... 
Banking house, turaivare @Nd fXtUres......0ssceseeeee 
Due frum — banks (not reserve ‘agents)........ 
Due from Sta’ 8 and 
Internal Ah stam eisapenee 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing- 
Notes of other Nationa: 
Fractional paper currenc: nickeis and cen 
—_— aw reserve in k, viz.: 





Correct—Attest: 


Directors. . 





| 
$6,208,198 ~ 
00 





20,485 
1,110 88 


eee tees cee seeeeesecesesesseseseses 


Specie 
Legal-tender BOCES. .. ceccccceccccccccece 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation).......... eeccce 12,500 00 
Due from 0.8. Treasurer (other than 8 ‘per. cent. re- 
demption fund) 52,000 00 


BOC secvvccvvevccsvecccccsccgecsoescsoccoonccescesence. SIRNA 
LIABILITIES. 
Gunton hy mo | paid in........ 
SUPPLUS TUNG, .occcccccccccccccscccscccccccsccccecseses ereeee 
ndivided profits, jess expenses and taxes paid. ° 
National bank-notes outstanding 


3,576,742 00 


eens See e ee eerrerseeeesessersesseessesses 


es and savings banks, 
Dividends un 

individual d deposits subject ‘to check... 
Demand c poe Of deposit... .......cceee 
Certified eh 

Cashier’s Sheds outstanding. a 
United States deposits........... 


NSRSESVSRERS 


eee ereseereessenseses 





Ba 


Sree eecersesteneseeseee 


ued or Nzw "Yorx, 88,2 
hier of the above-named 
solemnly swear hat the wees statement is true, to the best o 4 
— and belief. . T. CORNELL, Cashier. 
and sworn to before me this 24th ee of ‘July 
= 


; Notary Publi, N. ¥. Co. 


Correct—Attest : 
¢ Directors. 


E. V. W. ey 
AMES D. LAYNG. 


JA 
THOS. L, JAMES. 
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HIGH GRADE 


| SECURITIES | 


We offer only the highest class 
of income bearing securities to 


our patrons. We willsend you 
our list of sound investments 
if you will write for it. 











DIVIDENDS 


OFFICE UF SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
28 Broad Street (Mills Building). 

Coupons due August ist, 1901, from the following Bonds, will be 
paid on and after that date, at this office: 1 

CENTRAL PACIFIC R’Y CO. ist Mtge. Refunding 4s. 

GALVESTON, HARRISBURG & SAN ANTONIO R'Y CO. 1st 
Mtge. 6s. 

TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS R. R. CO. ist Mtge. 7s. 

TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS R. R. CO., Dallas Extension, 4s. 

IBERIA & VERMILION R. R.CO. 5s. 

N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 








__OFFICE OF 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. (0. 
No. 120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. July 26th, 1901. 
At a meeting held this day it was 
RESOLVED, That a aeerrerly dividend of ONE AND THREE- 
JU ARTERS PER CENT. (1%%) upon the Assenting Stock of the 
ompany be declared payable on August 15th, 1901, to stock- 
holders of record, and that the transfer books for the assenting 
stock be closed on August 6th, 1901, at three o’clock P. M. and 
opened on August 16th, 1901, at ten o’clock A. M. 
T. W. SIEMON, Assistant Treasurer. 





NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO. 
46 Wall Street, New York City. 
New York, July 38, 1901. 
The Board of Trustees of this Compeny has this day declared 
ype dividend of FLVE PER CENT. .-¥ the capital stock of 
t Company, payable August ist, 1901, to the stockholders of 
record at the closing of the Transfer Books on July 27th. 
L. CARROLL ROOT, Secretary. 


INSURANCE 


1901 
1851 THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
ef SPRINGFIELD MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 - $26,245,622.04 
LIABILITIES - = = 23,920,986.53 
SURPLUS - = = = 2,324,635.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT Manager. 








THE INDEPENDENT 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Lid., of LONDON. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 





This company has had many more years’ experience in Liability 
business than any other company. 

It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company 

It will continue to give policy-holders the same thorough care and 
permanent protection which have given it its high reputation 
in the past. 


APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys. 
Edmund Dwight, Jr., State Agt., No. 27 William St., N.Y. 


DIVIDENDS 


To Policyholders spring from Three sources—High Interest 
Earning. Low Death Rate, Moderate Expense. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of Cincinnati, 0., 


Has had for years an INTEREST RATE ONE PER CENT 
HIGHER than that of any other Company. 

ItsDEATH RATE in 1900 was 40 PER CENT. LOWER than 
the expected rate of the Mortality Ta)le. 

Its EXPENSE RATE hax been ALWAYS LOW for its rapid 
growth in business, and it is the ONLY COMPANY which 
has increased its business, almost every year, with a 
STEADILY DECREASING RATE OF EXPENSE. 


ASSETS OVER $27,000,000.00. 


Large Dividends to Policyholders. 
JOHN M. PATTISON, Pres. E. P. MARSHALL, Sec’y. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1901. 


ASSETS...06 ...scecccetees cooceeeeee Bl 7y7 75,082.80 
LIABILITIES...........seee0 0020+ ---- 15,9384,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)... $1 ,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway: 
Cc. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Agent. 














cto——— —— 1901 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT. 


ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 


Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 





27T= YTHAR, 


are & 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








| Why to Insure in an American Company. 


American Companies are the Largest ; 
of the twelve companies (including the ‘‘ Conti- 
nental’’) reporting over five million dollars in 
assets, only two are foreign, and their U. S. 
assets are less than those of the ‘* Continental.” 


American Companies are the Strongest ; 
of the ten companies (including the ‘‘Conti- 
nental ’’) whose reports show a surplus to policy- 
holders exceeding three million dollars, only 
one is foreign, and its U. S. surplus to policy- 
holders is less than that of the ‘‘ Continental.’’ 


Costs No More. 

Why patronize foreigners when you can get the 
same thing at the same price from fellow-coun- 
trymen ? 

Gives Business to those who give you Business ; 
Stockholders of the American Companies are 
their partners and as they are distributed through- 
out the United States, they are doing business 
with you, 

Profit, if any, Remains in this Country, 
contributing to the general prosperity, which in 
mm benefits YOU... 














Why to Insure in the Continental. . 





Is an American Company. 


Does business under the Safety Fund Law, making 
its policy ‘‘ Conflagration Proof,”’ 

Assets ,809,660.) and surplus ($5,034,995.) to 
tl hls are larger than those in the U. S. 
of any foreign company. 

Paid in full all losses incurred in the great Chicago 
and Boston conflagrations, 

Since organization its loss payments to policyholders 
exceed Forty-Two Millions of Dollars, 

You secure, if desired, the advan of in: ion 
by experienced men, and will be ed on 
request with information regarding safe con- 

* struction of buildings, etc. 

Prompt attention to loss adjustments insured by the 
organized force of travelling men which the com- 
pany’s large business enables it to maintain to 
cover every section of the country and which a 
smaller company could not afford. 

Organized in 1852, its nearly fifty years ot successful 
business proves its financial strength, conserva- 
tive management and fair treatment of policy- 
holders. 











THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Principal Office : 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 44-46-48 Cedar St., N. Y. 


ent : 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Western 
RIALTO BUILDING, 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [lass. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1,1901 . . $30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES . ° : . 27,881,474.14 

$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Po ymaampe licies issued. 
By 


chusetts Statute. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WM. B, FRANELIN, Ke - Vice-President 
F.B.ALLEN, - - Second Vice-President 
J.B, PIERCE, - - - + + Secretary 
L.B. BRAINERD, - - - Treasurer 
L. F.MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Secretary 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Oftice. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
5. F. Trull, Secretary. 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





IQO1 FIRE INSURANCE 1901 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY :st, =. 
Capital Stock all CaSh......cec-ceceesccees-- +++-81,000,000 OO 
Re-Insurance Reserve..... peobbedieedbascessetece 2,045,419 76 
Unsettled Losses and other claims 272,459 S7 
Net Surplus....... ecco - 1,533,879 71 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 $4,851,789 34 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
R. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 


The LIVERPOOL ana 
LONDON and GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 
Statement of United States Branch, ist Jan., 1901: 
$9,804,902.52 
5,100,174.15 


4,704,728.37 
NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 45 WILLIAM ST. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


-Of Greatest Importance. 


Make yourself feel satisfied that you are getting 
the best possible. Do not rely wholly upon the 
judgment of others. Your own opinions and ideas 
are the ones to follow. If in any instance you do 
not feel competent to be your own judge, make re- 
search in that particular line. For your own 
peace of mind study every phase if possible. It will 
generally prove interesting and always beneficial. 
It is ever the feeling of confidence and self-reliance 
which is surest to bring reward to self and enter- 
prise. This feeling makes all the difference be- 
tween success and failure, between happiness and 
misery. It is human: nature when choosing ,to 
want the apparent best, but when that apparent 
best is not what it seems human nature is shocked. 
With proper precaution there is no need, no chance 
to be misled. Natural inclinations are generally 
‘followed, no matter what the consequences may 


be. But why not mix a little common sense with 
your hasty inclinations? Don’t leap too quickly, 
for after consideration your leap might be in an- 
other direction. Think of such things. When a 
new subject is brought to you it is pleasing to 
imagine that it is all known, that you have a clear 
insight of it from a to izzard. Yes, it is pleasing, 
but frequently disastrous. 

Many and many trip up on the question of life 
insurance. “A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.” That holds good in a great many in- 
stances, but regarding life insurance a little knowl- 
edge is better than none, for with but little you 
can easily realize the vastness of the field and the 
many peculiarities that are covered by the propo- 
sition. 

Reliable insurance as an investment alone is 
hard to equal. And when taken with the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, the largest, 
strougest and most progressive life insurance com- 
pany in the world, you have security equal to that 
of the United States Government. anuary 1, 
1901, the cash assets of the United States Govern- 
ment, including the $150,000,000 gold reserve, was 
$290,107,072, while the assets of the Mutual Life 
at the same time amounted to $325,753,152. Now 
an instance—United States Gold Bonds have to be 
bought outright and will yield but little more than 
1 per cent. net. Take the Mutual’s Gold Bonds— 
you can pay for them in ten, fifteen, twenty years, 
or during life, and they are guaranteed to yield 
5 per cent.—nearly four times as much as Govy- 
ernment Bonds. They may become full paid and 
productive before you have been called on for a 
second premium. This is but one of the various 
policy forms issued by the Mutual. Every other in 
its feature of protection is just as good, and the ey 
have investment peculiarities suited to every nee 


AMERICAN FIRE 


- Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-firat 
Annual Statement. 


Soany 000.06 





Cash capital.........000 oor-ccccececece 
Reserve for re-insurance and ail other claims. cece 1,229, 708.58 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 4 247,362.42 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901 _..$2,477,069. 0o 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 








- OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 22d, 1901 
Shs Sepetene, te conformity with the Charter of the Com: 
submit following statement of ite affairs on the 
Bist of asc eo 1900: 





on Sites Bs oes 1 Sey, 

1900, 00, to Bist December, 1 - $3,278,413.84 
Premiums on Policies not inarked off ist om 

WAFY, 1000. .ccve.s- cece 828,796.25 

Total Marine Premiums. .........+++-++eeseee $4,107,209 79 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1900, 
to 8ist December, 1900, .........seseeeores $3,407,886.18 
Interest received 
during the your $346,028.89 
Rent received 
the year 23,833.36 


Losses 
TES 
timated im 1890 
and previous 


occurred 


seteseesosseeerse® 





$416,202.82 
and were esti- 


mated and paid 
in 1900......+.$8,101,744.24 


91,g17,947.08 
Less Salvages. 150,307.00 $1,367,640.0 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
$399,096.13 
has the 


Asse 
and State LON fae Shook: 
tOCKS. ..022.....-++ $5,537,024.00 
special deposi! 








159747,873-59 
1,186,783.60 


78,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.......... 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
losses — policies payable in fore’ 
countries. . 
Cash in Bank.. 


Se eeeeeroseecess 


= —T——$—$—— 
gee Tae 


esday, ~~ fifth of o 
interest thereon will Lp The certificates to be produced 


time cell 

A “tine nd Cn per cent. ‘is declared on the net earned pre- 
miums of the Company for the yest ending 3ist December, 30, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 


seventh of May next. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


By order of the Board. 
TRUSTEES. —_— 
Amainck, William E. Dodg Charles D. Leveric 
acon, ¥ Levi P. Morton, 
. Brown, W.H.H. eee, 
Waldron P. Brown, Edward as ones, Charles H. Marshall, 
en B. Dosen, Horace George H. ° 
e Co} Clement A. A. Griscom, Frederic A. D8 
Joseph H , Leander N. Lovell, George 7: tard 
Cc. Clark, Clifford A. Hand, John L. Riker, 
ay D Hew! ret PS Bt Bohwab 
0 ewlett, 9 
RAVEN on ” Wiliam . Sturges 
A. A. Pres 
obaME TS © EL DERT, “na Vice-Pres’t. 
HEU. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 








po 4 ee. De Forest, 
James H. Dunham, 
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PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST 
COMPANY or PHILADELPHIA 


N. W. Cor. FOURTH and CHESTNUT STREETS 
(Nos. 401-409.) 
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Insurance in Force, - $1356,000,000.00 
Assets - - - = 43,009,6355.21 


aa ee ee ee 


Life Insurance is needed by all classes, by men of small, of 
moderate and of large incomes. It is needed by many to save 
their families from poverty or dependence, and by others as a 
protection against the deprivation of comforts, conveniences and 
refinements of living which, by use, have become necessities. 

A man may be obliged respecting many things to be satisfied 
with inferior quality ; the best: may be beyond the reach of his 
purse. But in selecting a life: insurance company he must have 
the best; the protection for family and dependents must be ab- 
solutely sure. Happily, the best in life insurance is likely to be 
the cheapest. The same fidelity, skill and care which are neces- 
sary to guarantee the future security of a company result in the 
lowest cost. A good test, therefore, to apply is to determine 
whether the organization and the surroundings of a company ex- 
clude all doubt as to future security. In determining this, the 
question of cost is determined also. The Provident Life and 
Trust Company invites inquiry as to its organization and the 
provisions for safety afforded. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President 
T. Wistar Brown, Vice-Prest. Asa S. Wing, Vice-Prest, 
Joseph Ashbrook, Manager of Insurance Department 
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he salesman may offer you a strongly- 

perfumed soap in fancy wrapper and 

box, or a white soap made to look like 

the Ivory. If you want perfume and 
a fancy wrapper, well and good, but if you 
want pure soap, buy Ivory Soap and not one 
of the imitations. There is safety in Ivory 
Soap, it is so mild that even a baby’s delicate 
sKin is not harmed by it, 








